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THE EARLY FRENCH SETTLEMENTS ON THE GREAT 
LAKES. 





JOHN M. BULKLEY. 


The French emigrants scattered along the northwestern 
frontier previous to the year 1760, were chiefly from the prov- 
inces of Picardy and Normandy in France. Without aspiring 
to the aristocratic rank of the noblesse, who had congregated in 
the region of Quebec and Montreal, they were accustomed to 
reverence the authority which had before been exercised over 
them under the French monarchy in their native land. 

The French colonies upon the shores of Michigan had been 
founded for the purposes of extending the dominion and prose- 
cuting the fur trade into the Indian territory. The Frenchmen 
who were sent out from the headquarters of the Colonial govern- 
ment were expected to undergo the hardships of the forest in 
accomplishing their objects. They consisted of the command- 
ants of these posts, merchants, Jesuits, priests, traders, soldiers 
and the peasantry. A small part of the population was local. 
The inhabitants belonged to a system of machinery in religion 
and trade, which was constantly being moved from post to post. 
The most important individuals at the trading posts, next to 
the Commandants, were the French merchants, who generally 
had their houses near the forts, and the half-breeds, the off- 
spring of the rangers of the woods and the Indians. The old 
French merchant at his post, was the “head man” of the settle- 
ment. Careful, frugal, without much enterprise, judgment or 
rigid virtue, he was employed in procuring skins from the In- 
dians, or traders, in exchange for manufactured goods. In the 
absence of any better form of government, the merchants were 
revered as the patrons of their settlement. Their policy was to 
exercise their influence with paternal mildness so as to prevent 
rebellion, to keep on good terms with the Indians in order to 
secure their trade, and they frequently placed themselves in the 
position of adviser and confidential friend. 
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The “Courier de Bois” or ranger of the woods, were either 
French or half-breeds, a hardy race, accustomed to labor and 
privations, conversant with the character and habits of the In- 
dians from whom they procured their cargoes of furs. They 
were equally skilled in propelling a canoe, fishing, hunting, or 
trapping. If of mixed blood, they usually spoke the language 
of both parents, French and Indian, and knew just enough of 
their religion to be utterly regardless of both. Employed by 
the aristocratic French for companies of voyagers as guides, 
they were constantly accustomed to the severest training in pro- 
pelling their canoes, transporting goods and in outdoor occupa- 
tions of various kinds, and were many of them, nearly perfect 
specimens of physical development. These men knew every 
rock and stream, island and shoal of these western waters. The 
half-breeds were demi-savages in their dress, as well as in their 
character and appearance. They sometimes wore a sort of sur- 
tout, of heavy blue cloth or made from the coarse blankets used 
by the Indians or French, reaching nearly down to their knees; 
elk or deerskin leggins, the seams of which were trimmed with 
fringe, a scarlet woven sash tied around their waist, in which 
was stuck a large knife to be used in their hunting expeditions ; 
a cap or toque made of the same material as the coat or knitted 
from scarlet yarn, completed the costume. 

Affable, gay, shrewd, these men were employed by the 
French merchants as guides, canoe-men, steermen or rangers 
to advance in their large light birch canoes, far into the re- 
motest wilderness and ‘to traffic their European goods for pel- 
tries, depositing them at the several French depots on the lakes 
whence they were transported to Quebec and Montreal. 

The peasantry, or that portion of the French population 
who devoted themselves to agriculture, maintained the habits 
which were brought down from the provinces whence they emi- 
grated, their costume did not differ materially from that just 
described. This singular mixture of character was made still 
more strange and grotesque by the Indians, who loitered about 
the posts, the French soldiers with their blue and white uni- 
forms and by the numbers of black robed priests and Jesuits 
who had their stations about the forts. Agriculture was but 
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little encouraged or promoted either by the policy of the fur 
trade or the industry of the inhabitants. It was limited to a few 
patches of corn and wheat which were cultivated in profound 
ignorance of the principles of husbandry, and amid obstacles 
which would be regarded by our farmers of today as insur- 
mountable. 

The forest gave them abundance of game, while the lakes 
and streams were thickly peopled by the trout, bass, pickerel, 
muscallonge and sturgeon. 

The Mackinaw trout were of enormous size, and the tooth- 
some white fish, of which Charlevoix writes: “Nothing of the 
fish kind can excel it,” were very abundant. 

The social condition of the French upon the lakes, was of a 
less ambitious cast than the colonial establishments at Quebec 
and Montreal. At those places were collected all the noblesse, 
the bishop, the colleges of the Jesuits: there was concentrated 
all the pomp and splendor which belonged to the French gov- 
ernment in this part of America, and all that was imposing in 
the Canadian state as well as the Church. The emigrants in 
the lakes were of more humble origin, who were dispatched to 
these posts to build them up and arranging convenient depots 
for the trade as it circulated through the whole extent of the 
northwestern waters. The volatile and migratory disposition of 
the French people increased by the moving habits incident to 
the fur trade, was under the rigid surveillance of the Catholic 
Clergy. 

The Jesuits and the priests exercised an almost unlimited 
power over every class of the little commonwealth, upon the 
lakes, and the community became thus subjected to their influence 
which was artful, though mild and beneficent, and in the absence 
of any other restraining law-power save that of the military, 
the effect upon the morals was uniformly good. 

The priests and Jesuits, however, it would seem, had any- 
thing but an agreeable relationship with the savages. By them, 
the Clergy were deemed “medicine men” and jugglers. If a 
silver crucifix, a carved saint, a rosary, or the satin vestments of 
the priests embroidered with flowers, sometimes came before 
their eyes, they were believed to be implements and insignia of 
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incantation, by which the. souls of those on earth, were to be 
spirited away, but not to the “happy hunting grounds.” There is 
an instance of an Iroquois warrior, who threatened the life of a 
Catholic priest while ministering beside an aged savage, on the 
verge of death, unless he should preserve the dying Indian’s 
life. 

The contrasts presented by the peculiar state of things in 
those early days was extraordinary and striking. The lonely 
altar, erected from rough stones, under the clustering boughs of 
the forest trees, adorned with rude candle sticks, crosses and 
censers often wrought from the copper of the upper peninsula 
was often surrounded by the Indians arrayed in the rough 
though not unpicturesque garb of their tribes, the wrought skin 
of the elk, the deer and the buffalo, with the cincture of the war 
eagle, only worn by warriors of eminence, crowning their heads, 
with necklaces of bear claws, and other trophies while richly 
embroidered moccasins covered their feet, and they gazed with 
awe, mingled with dread and suspicion at. the strange scenes 
before them, or listened to the chant of the mass or requiem, 
amid the howling of the wolf and panther. The influence of re- 
ligion acting upon the rough and savage features of barbarism 
stamps the scene with a wild beauty springing from contrast. 
No sculptured marble adorned the soil, no golden lamp flamed 
upon polished column of grand old cathedral, attesting the pres- 
ence of luxury and art: but the solitary log chapels of the mis- 
sionaries surmounted by the cross, looked out upon a domain 
of forests, prairies, streams and lakes. 


“The breeze like music wand’ring o’er the boughs, 
Each tree a natural harp, each differeat leaf 
A different note, blent in one vast thanksgiving.” 


Another feature, which seemed to further impress with force 
the singularly interesting character of Michigan at that period 
was the Indian mythology of the western lakes. 

Whether this Indian mythology was founded in the circum- 
stance that the region of the lakes had long been the central 
point of the Algonquin power, where their systems had been 
organized for ages; whether it sprang from the bold and solitary 
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features of the lake scenery, inspiring the savage mind with 
superstition; or how far it had since been moulded with the 
instructions of their teachers, which often assumed the form of 
allegory in order to impress the savage minds,—is not now 
clearly known. There is no doubt, however, that this mythology 
did exist, and has been transmitted to the present time. The 
rocks, streams, islands, groves and waterfalls in the wilds of 
Michigan had each their presiding genii, good or evil, and the 
Indian legends, not. only accounted for the creation of the earth 
and every prominent object in nature, but also peopled the stars 
with spirits. Fairies of the land and the water danced through 
the forests and floated along the streams. Spirits or “Manitous” 
of darkness performed their orgies and incant.tions amid thun- 
der-storms upon the shores of the great lakes to whom they 
offered sacrifices. When Charlevoix visited this region in 1721, 
he ‘was told by the Indians that Michabou, was the Manitou of 
the lakes; the God of the Waters; that the island of Mackinac 
was the place of his birth, and that he it was who formed all 
the lakes and streams of the country. Sacrifices were at this 
time offered by the Indians to Lake Superior, as it was believed 
to have been created by the deity in order to permit the savages 
to catch beaver and they believed that the fragments of rock 
which broke the Falls of St. Marys and the other rapids in that 
quarter, were the remains of a causeway he had erected, to dam 
the water of the rivers. 

If these forest gods were appeased by the savages, then 
they were entitled to the Celestial regions, beyond the moun- 
tains; but if they neglected them, they would be consigned to 
wander forever amid the dreariest solitudes under the care of 
“monsters a hundred feet in height” and to be stung by mos- 
quitoes as large as pigeons. It is not certainly known, but the 
suggestion is entitled to consideration, that the mosquitoes of 
New Jersey are lineal descendants of the above. 

La Point was one of the trading posts, and here, at one 
time, the Chippewas assembled to receive their annuities from 
the “GREAT FATHER” the President, in exchange for the 
untold acres ceded to the government by this tribe. The sum 
then allotted to each was four dollars in money, one blanket and 
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a sufficient quantity of cloth to make a pair of leggins, together 
with a few yards of high-colored calico; this was all, yet many 
of these poor wretches had paddled their canoes hundreds of 
miles to obtain this meager allowance. The number congregated 
in the summer of 1846 according to Lanman was about 3,000 
Chippewas. The great majority had reached the Point in a state 
of destitution and in many cases of starvation, so that they 
were immediately compelled to transfer their money into the 
open hands of the American Fur Co., for pork at $50 per barrel 
and flour at $15 per hundred. It was generally understood, 
however, that when the red barbarians should start for their 
distant homes, the traders would furnish them with sufficient 
provisions to take them a day’s journey. 

Of the countless Indian legends, the most singular and uni- 
versal have reference to a noted personage named Men-a-bou- 
jou, who was generally believed to have been creatd by Manitou 
for the special purpose of acting as ruler of men, and guardian of 
Lake Superior in particular, while some affirmed that he was 
Manitou himself. The Indians described him as of immense 
size, who could stride across the widest rivers and grasp the 
lightning in his hands, and whose voice was like the roar of 
Superior in a storm. They also say that he excelled in all the 
arts of war and the chase, that the Chippewa nations are his 
lineal descendants, and that he died at the somewhat advanced 
age of a thousand winters. There is not a headland of Lake 
Superior or a river emptying into it which is not hallowed in 
Indian story by his wonderful exploits. The revolving seasons 
were at his command. He covered the earth with snow and 
fettered the streams with ice. At his mandate the mountains 
were covered with verdure and northern flowers bloomed in sur- 
passing beauty. In fine, the attributes of this legendary person- 
age were as numerous as they seem incongruous and heathen- 
ish. These glimpses into the mythology of the aborigines have 
always an interest and a certain fascination, but which con- 
sidered with other characteristics of the red man, seem the most 
strangely paradoxical of anything in their nature, or their wild 
and savage life. But the changes wrought by the coming white 
man were soon noticed, and gradually the sense of security felt by 
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the settlers gave place to distrust of their dusky' neighbors, and 
the feeling that the open declaration of enmity and hostility could 
not be far distant. Some of the more timid left the country to 
return to the Canadian provinces or the better protected districts 
near military posts. Those who remained discreetly employed 
conciliatory measures and friendly modes in their intercourse 
with the Indians. 

But in spite of all their precautions and care the clouds 
gathered. In the darkness of midnight, in the silence of the 
wilderness, the tomahawk and scalping knife were forged for 
their work of death, and the war song echoed along the shores 
of lakes, where had never been heard the footsteps of civilized 
man. Then followed the horrors of war, and in the beautiful 
valley of the Raisin, which Charlevoix described as one of the 
most charming on earth, were enacted scenes of savage cruelty 
and barbarism, the details of which make one’s blood run cold, 
and which for a time defied further attempts at increasing or 
extending the settlements on that frontier. This was quite in 
accordance with the wishes if not actually instigated and brought 
about by those unscrupulous emissaries and agents of yet more 
unscrupulous principals, whose policy it was to prevent and 
destroy all white settlements in the northwest, and continue it 
rather as a trading oligarchy, for the prosecution of their barter- 
ing schemes hesitating at nothing to accomplish these ends. 

There is nothing on record to surpass in wickedness the 
atrocity of some of these agents, the very mention of whose 
names even at this long interval is sufficient to arouse our bor- 
ders to a glow of anger. 

It was not the policy of those who controlled the trade of 
this region to keep the British Government advised of its wealth 
and importance; and its remoteness and the exclusion of in- 
quisitive settlers made it easy to conceal the true state of things. 
But the result was unexpected; for although we had never 
gained any strong foothold here, no serious difficulty was raised 
against making the lakes our national boundary. But as soon 
as it was discovered what a mistake had been made, pretexts 
were sought for evading the treaty, and intrigues were begun 
to win back to the British rule the country which contained the 
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source of their great profits and the hordes of their savage 
allies. 

The results of this intriguing and the failure of Great 
Britain to perform its promises, was the war of 1812; and with 
it came the train of evils to the inhabitants of this great north- 
western territory,—and which delayed its settlement many years. 











THE TAMMANY SOCIETY IN OHIO. 





SAMUEL W. WILLIAMS. 





ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 


The Tammany Society was organized in the City of New 
York in the year 1789, and was designed to counteract the com- 
bined influence of the Federalists and the Society of Cincinnati. 
The latter was looked upon as a species of aristocracy and hos- 
tile to democratic institutions. Fears were entertained that its 
members might consolidate power in their own hands, though 
they were certainly as loyal to the infant republic as were their 
opponents. That society was established to promote the mutual 
friendship of those who were associated together as chief actors 
in the American revolution, and to perpetuate the remembrance 
of their efforts to secure the independence of the United States. 
General Knox and Baron Steuben were its earliest promoters; 
and as such men as Washington, Lincoln, Nathaniel Greene, 
Arthur St. Clair, Moultrie, Gates, and Alexander Hamilton were 
its officers, no fears needed to have been entertained of their 
patriotism and loyalty. 

As the Society of Cincinnati sprang from the officers of the 
army, so the Tammany Society sprang from the people. The 
credit for its foundation is due to a citizen of Irish extraction, 
William Mooney by name, who belonged to the Whig school of 
politics, and was one of the “Sons of Liberty,” or “Liberty 
Boys,” as the rebels and rebel sympathizers were called, as dis- 
tinguished from the Tories. After the war he was an uphols- 
terer in New York city—first on Nassau street, afterward on 
Maiden Lane, and then on Chatham street. He finally became 
keeper of the Alms House, in which office he died. Mooney was 
not a man of high position in the community, nor did this society 
at first attract men of influence and standing. It soon gained 
favor, however, and many rising politicians were glad to be- 
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come members. It has been thought that Aaron Burr was the 
leading spirit of the new order, and was its real founder. Cer- 
tain it is that he was on terms of intimacy with Mooney, and 
owed him large bills for upholstery; but he does not seem to 
have become an open member, though he may have been a coun- 
selor and confidant. 

The organization was first called the “St. Tammany So- 
ciety, or Independent Order of Liberty.” This name was de- 
rived from an Indian chieftain who was held in the highest 
repute by the earlier American Colonists. He belonged to the 
tribe of Delawares, and was famous for his wisdom, prudence, 
virtue, hospitality and humanity. He was distinguished no less 
for his endurance in the chase than for his bravery in battle. 
He was known to the white settlers as Tameud or Tameneud; 
and in 1776, when Major George Morgan was sent from Prince- 
ton to treat with the Western Indians, they admired him so 
much that they conferred upon him the name of their great war- 
rior, knowing no greater honor to bestow. Many legends gath- 
ered around the history of Tameneud, and by the superstitious 
he was supposed to have had communion and intercourse with 
the Great Spirit. Indeed, there was a tradition that he had per- 
sonal conflicts with the Evil One; and the story goes that in one 
of these, which lasted for several days, our own Sandusky plains 
were despoiled of their timber by his Satanic Majesty, in his 
efforts to escape the blows of the dusky saint. His appellation 
of “Saint” is said to have originated with John Trumbull, the 
author of “McFingall,” to ridicule the propensity of the people 
for calling their social clubs after St. George, St. Andrew, St. 
David, and other foreign saints, in this new land of liberty. The 
title took; and “Saint Tammany” was inscribed by the Pennsyl- 
vania troops upon their revolutionary banners in opposition to 
those of the royal line, which bore the name of their patron 
saint, the hero of the dragon, “Saint George” of Cappadocia. 

The society in the second year of its existence dropped the 
title, “Independent Order of Liberty”; and instead it was pro- 
posed to substitute “Order of St. Columbus.” Here was still 
a hankering after the word “Saint.” But to this suggestion it 
was replied that Columbus was a foreign adventurer, and repre- 
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sented foreign ideas, while they were Americans. Not long 
after the appellation of “Saint’’ was omitted from the name, 
and when the society was incorporated by the State of New 
York in 1805, it was designated as “The Tammany Society, 
or Columbian Order.” 

Though it admitted all ranks to membership, only native 
born citizens were eligible to its offices. It soon attracted to its 
membership such men as Josiah Ogden Hoffman, Cadwallader 
C. Colden, John and Robert Swartwout, Benjamin Romaine, 
Stephen Allen, John D. Broome, Daniel D. Tompkins, and others 
of political note. Its affairs were managed by the most astute 
and capable politicians, and it was thus able to capture the 
shrewdest found outside of its own organization. The chief 
power was confined to a small circle, however ; for though it was 
democratic in its principles, it was eminently aristocratic in its 
practices. To its inner councils only a trusted few were ad- 
mitted. They constituted its advisers and directors; they dic- 
tated its policy, prescribed its action, and were “‘a wheel within 
a wheel,” giving motion to all its machinery. Thus the power 
was retained in the hands of a “ring”—and Tammany has been 
essentially a ring in all of its political maneuvers. The most 
capable politicians of any party have been members of Tam- 
many; and it is no small compliment to say that when Tam- 
many smiled, victory was certain, when it frowned, defeat was 
sure. 

The object of the society, as expressed in its constitution, 
was to “connect in the indissoluble bonds of patriotic friendship 
citizens of known attachment to the political rights of human 
nature and to the liberties of this country.” The society early 
espoused democratic principles, and of course antagonized Ham- 
ilton and the Federalists. In 1800 Burr and Jefferson were both 
candidates for the presidency. Only the year before, the Feder- 
alists had carried the State of New York; this year Tammany 
went in strong for Burr and secured the State for him, thus 
producing a tie in the electoral college between Burr and Jeffer- 
son. Through the influence of the latter, branch societies of 
Tammany were established in all or most of the original states, 
but its headquarters were in New York. Here its meetings were 
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first held in Barden’s City Tavern on Broadway; then in Mant- 
ling’s “Long Room” in an old wooden building on the corner of 
Nassau and Spruce streets, where the Tract house now stands— 
a place contemptuously called “The Pig-pen.’ 


The first Tammany Hall was built in 1811, where the office 
of THe Sun now stands, corner of Frankfort and Nassau 
streets. It was a plain brick building, three stories high, with a 
steep roof. Subsequently a fourth story was added, and the roof 
built flat. The cornerstone was laid on Monday, the 13th of 
May in that year, with imposing ceremonies, by the Grand 
Sachem, Clarkson Crolins. In this hall the Sons of Tammany 
met for nearly fifty years, and vacated it only in 1860 to occupy 
larger quarters farther up town. This was the scene of many 
a wrangle, and witnessed many a stormy debate. Here candi- 
dates were made and unmade; elections were determined, tickets 
nominated, votes arranged for, and spoils of office distributed in 
advance among the faithful. 


In promotion to place, Tammany was once almost omnipo- 
tent; it put down one man and set up another. Of late years 
its power has somewhat waned, though it is still an important 
factor in state, and especially city, elections. Tweed was a heavy 
weight for it to carry. Mozart and Irving Hall compelled it to 
divide its honors, and.the breach between rival factions was 
not entirely healed; but as it survived the feuds of the anti-Ma- 
sons, the Know-Nothings, the Old Hunkers and Barn-burners, 
the Hards and the Softs, we are not yet ready to pronounce its 
funeral oration. Its later movements indicate a strong vitality, 
even with Croker at a distance. 

In the constitution of the society, there was preserved a 
little Indian sentiment, and a few of the Indian characteristics. 
Thus it was divided into as many tribes as there were states, 
and each of the state tribes was named after some animal. New 
York was the Eagle tribe; New Hampshire, the Otter; Massa- 
chusetts, the Panther; Rhode Island, the Beaver; Connecticut, 
the Bear; New Jersey, the Tortoise; Pennsylvania, the Rattle- 
snake; Delaware, the Tiger; Maryland, the Fox; Virginia, the 
Deer; North Carolina, the Buffalo; South Carolina, the Rac- 
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coon; and Georgia, the Wolf. We fail to see the significance of 
some of these names, though there is a reason for calling Michi- 
gan the Wolverine State and Wisconsin the Badger State. 

When a member was initiated into the society, he indicated 
what tribe he would join. In public parades, each of the tribes 
carried its own banner, preceded by its own sachem. The halls 
of the several branches were called “wigwams,” and their calen- 
dar began with the “Year of Discovery,” 1492, when Columbus 
first set his foot on American soil. Their year also began with 
the 12th of October, which was denominated the month of 
“Traveling”; and the successive months thereafter were named 
“Beavers, Games, Colds, Snows, Worms, Plants, Flowers, 
Heats, Horns, Fishes, and Corn.” 


INTRODUCTION INTO THE STATE. 


The first wigwam of the Tammany Society in the State of 
Ohio was established at Chillicothe, on a dispensation sent from 
the Grand Sachem of Pennsylvania to Thomas Lloyd, empow- 
ering him to build it. Mr. Lloyd called together a few of the 
citizens known ‘to be of the same political principles as himself, 
and duly initiated them into the mysteries of the order, agree- 
ably with the constitution thereof. We give the names of those 
who, with Mr. Lloyd, founded the first wigwam of the Ohio 
tribe, as several of them are well known in our state history :— 
Thomas Scott, John Hamm, William Williams, Samuel Swear- 
ingen, David Kinkead, William S. Hutt, Nimrod Hutt, Carlos A. 
Norton, Samuel Williams, John Hutt, John Thompson, Joseph 
S. Collins, John Wiley, John Wood, James T. Crockwell, John 
Pickens, Edward Scott and Benjamin Hough. After organiza- 
tion the order increased rapidly and included among its members 
Thomas Worthington, Edward Tiffin, Ethan Allen Brown, Winn 
Winship, Preslay Morris, Jesse Spencer, and others of the high- 
est standing in society and leaders of public opinion both in 
State and National politics. 


The dispensation granted for the purpose of erecting the 
new wigwam runs as follows:— 


Vol. XXII — 23. 
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“In the name of the Spirit of Tammany, to you, Health and Pros- 
perity :—Sago, sago, sago. 

“To Tuomas Lioyp at Chillicothe in the State of Ohio: 

“I, Michael Leib, Grand Sachem of the Tammany Society, or Co- 
lumbian Order, No. One, in the State of Pennsylvania, do by these pres- 
ents, in pursuance of the power in me vested by the Constitution, and in 
conformity to a resolve of the said society passed on the fourth day of 
the month of Colds in the year of Discovery Three Hundred and eighteen 
[January 4, 1810], authorize and empower you, the said Thomas Lloyd, 
to build up and open a Wigwam at Chillicothe, in the State of Ohio, to 
be governed by our Tammanial Constitutions, and to be invested with all 
the same and equal powers and privileges of initiating sons of freedom 
into this illustrious Order, and to grant dispensations for extending the 
chain of amity throughout your State. 

“IT have to recommend to you an attachment to and uniformity with 
your elder brothers in your language, ceremonies and laws, a sacred re- 
membrance of the cement, and a burial of the tomahawk. 

“Given under my hand this fourth day of the month of Snows, in 
the year of Discovery, Three hundred and eighteen [Feb. 4, 1810.] 

“M. Lets, Grand Sachem. 
“Attest: JoHn L. BAKeEr, Secretary.” 

At the time of granting this dispensation, Dr. Leib was 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The society in Ohio drew to itself attention from the char- 
acter and influence of the men composing it, and being a secret 
organization it was very cautious in the admission of new mem- 
bers. It was provided in the Constitution that if any person 
wished to unite with the society, he must signify his desire in a 
letter, and be recommended by two members. In that case the 
Grand Sachem appointed a committee of three other members 
to make all needful inquiries into the morals and political senti- 
ments of the applicant, and to report at the next meeting. If 
the report was favorable, the society proceeded to ballot for the 
candidate; and if, on counting the ballots, it was found that 
there were two black balls to every sixteen white ones, the 
Grand Sachem pronounced him not elected. But if otherwise, 
he was declared elected, and was eligible to be admitted the 
same evening. If any member elect did not claim his right 
within six months, he was. not admitted without a new vote in 


his favor. 
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If any person was wrongfully rejected on account of false- 
hoods maliciously circulated, or through any mistake in the com- 
mittee reporting, he might be brought again to the notice of the 
society and balloted for anew; but one who in the judgment of 
the society was rejected was rejected on good, clear and satis- 
factory evidence could never be balloted for a second time. 


In matters political the society made itself felt at the public 
elections in towns where a wigwam was established, but else- 
where in the State it does not seem to have had much influence. 
Partisan rancor was as bitter then as now, and the issues that 
divided the Republicans and Federalists were as sharply defined 
as any of later days. It is amusing to read in the journals of 
the period the charges and rejoinders of political opponents; 
and if we may believe half that was said, we must come to the 
conclusion that 


“Corruption boiled and .bubbled 
Till it o’erran the stew,” 


as it erst did in Vienna. Those who quote with admiration the 
good old days when men were honest should read the papers. 
The society was accused, perhaps justly, of holding secret 
caucuses and deciding what was to be done in the ensuing elec- 
tions. In this they only imitated their elder brothers in New 
York and elsewhere. They used circulars and employed run- 
ners, had their heelers at all the polls, kept up a system of 
espionage, and conducted an extensive correspondence. In the 
general election of 1810, their candidate for governor was 
Thomas Worthington. In the opposition was Return J. Meigs. 
Both were worthy citizens, and both deserved well of the people. 
Charges of corruption were freely brought against the candi- 
dates on both tickets by their opponents. Mr. Meigs was de- 
nounced jas a Federalist, even by men who had sustained him 
in a previous political contest as a Republican. He had received 
three years before a majority of the popular vote for governor, 
but was debarred from assuming office on account of an alleged 
incapacity—he had not been a resident of the State, as required 
by law, four years next preceding his election. Possibly the 
voters of Ohio now generally deemed this a mere technicality; 
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for he was elected, by a decisive vote over his popular opponent. 
The canvass of the State was a heated one, and there was no 
end of crimination and recrimination. Governor Meigs made a 
gallant and patriotic executive, and his services in the war with 
England received from the general government substantial rec- 
ognition. 

So bitter were the animosities between the two leading 
parties that members of the same religious communion some- 
times became alienated, while one portion endeavored to disfel- 
lowship the other. A notable instance of this occurred at Chilli- 
cothe, the headquarters of the Tammany Society in Ohio. Being 
the seat of government, the contentions of political partisans 
were unstinted. Many aspirants for official position resided 
there, and mutual jealousies begot mutual strife. In the Metho- 
dist Church the leading spirit in 1811 was a Federalist. He was 
a genuine ascetic, and had gathered about him a coterie of 
kindred spirits who dominated both the spiritual and temporal 
concerns of the pastoral charge to which they belonged. Even 
the preacher was under their influence, and what they dictated 
was the law which he was bound to execute. Like Diotrephes 
in the New Testament, they desired in all things “to have the 
pre-eminence.” These men can not be charged with ungodliness 
or lack of piety, but their zeal ran away with their judgment. 
They were particularly opposed to their Tammany brethren, 
against whom they entertained strong prejudices on account of 
their political preferences. It was not contrary to church order 
and discipline, however, to vote the Tammany ticket, and the 
Tammany brethren could not be called to an account on that 
ground. But an occasion came at last. In this year, 1811, the so- 
ciety celebrated its anniversary with a parade, a “long talk” by 
Governor Tiffin the Grand Sachem, and a banquet. Immediately 
an accusation was laid against the Tammany Methodists by some 
of the Federalist clique, for violating the rules of the church and 
for sinful practices; and a committee was appointed by the 
preacher having charge of the circuit embracing Chillicothe, to 
examine into and try the case. Whether through accident or 
design the persons appointed on the trial committee were men 
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whose prejudice against the Tammany Society was known to be 
unrelenting. 

Among those arraigned for trial was Governor Tiffin, who 
was at the same time a local preacher. Seven or eight others 
were also brought to trial, and the principal crime alleged against 
them was “/dolatry’—a crime expressly forbidden by the word 
of God. The specification under this head was, “In being mem- 
bers of a society designated by the name of a heathen, and cele- 
brating the anniversary of an Indian chief, Tammany, on the 
13th day of May last!” How the specification justified the 
charge, or how the testimony proved it, we can not tell, but the 
committee decided that an act of idolatry had been committed, 
and the result was that the offending members were expelled 
from the communion of the Church! To such a length did polit- 
ical differences carry good men. It is pleasing to know that a 
higher ecclesiastical authority reversed the decision of the com- 
mittee which tried the case, and restored the expelled members 
to the Church. For the sake of peace several of the Tammany 
members then quietly withdrew from that order, or ceased to at- 
tend its meetings; but they did not give up their principles, and 
continued to vote the Tammany ticket so long as the society had 
an existence. 

ORGANIZATION AND METHODS. 


The officers of the society consisted of a Grand Sachem who 
acted as president, and as many sachems as there were states 
in the Union; who, exclusive of the Grand Sachem, formed a 
council and appointed one of their number as “Father” of the 
council; a secretary and a treasurer. These officers were elected 
annually by ballot on the first Wednesday in May. In addition, 
there were appointed to serve for three months two introducing 
and one initiating sagamore, and a Wiskinki who acted as door- 
keeper. The duties of the Grand Sachem were such as usually 
pertain to the office of a president; and in case of an application 
from any number of citizens, not less than the number of States 
in the Union, for permission to build up for themselves a Wig- 
wam, it was his duty, with the consent of a majority of the 
Council, to grant a dispensation for that purpose. 
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The word sachem, in the Indian language from which we 
have adopted it, signifies “old man,” senator or councilor. Saga- 
more designated a tribal chief of secondary rank, and Wis- 
kinki means a servant or attendant. As such these terms were 
employed in Tammanial history. 

When the society held its sessions, after the Grand Sachem 
had called the members to order, the secretary opened the busi- 


ness of the meeting by repeating the following invocation to the . 


Gieat Spirit, the members all standing: “The sun having, by 
command of the Great Spirit who rules and reigns the monarch 
of the world, retired from our horizon, and having finished the 
private cares of the day, the Sons of Tammany, assembled by 
special agreement in this their great wigwam to deliberate upon 
the state of their affairs, having formed the grand chain of union 
[by standing in a circle] in peace and brotherly love, implore 
the Great Spirit to preserve amongst them that harmony and 
decorum worthy brothers of their Order.” Then giving a signal 
with a tomahawk, each member stamped with his left foot once, 
resumed his seat, and the business proceeded. 

After the work of the evening was concluded, and an ad- 
journment ordered, the secretary dismissed the society with 
these words: “Having finished the deliberations of the wig- 
wam, and again formed the grand chain of union, the Sons of 
Tammany implore the protection of the Great Spirit until he 
shall next favor them with a meeting; and the Grand Sachem is 
pleased to allow every brother to retire to his own wigwam, 
severally to give his attendance at this, our Great Wigwam, on 
the [first] Wednesday of the month of , year of Discovery, 
three hundred and ——.” 

The “state of their affairs” upon which the society was ac- 
customed to debate was not of matters solely connected with 
their own order. Questions of public interest were discussed, 
and speeches were made by the members upon the attitude of the 
government toward foreign powers, internal improvements, do- 
mestic manufactures, tariff, tax, and the interminable subject of 
finance and banking. As some index of the’ sentiments enter- 
tained by the Tammany Society in the first decade of the century 
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we give the following resolutions which were considered in one 
of their meetings: 


“Resolved, That we view with sensations of heartfelt pleasure the 
rapid progress and improvement made by the United States in domestic 
manufacture, and the flattering prospect before us that at no distant period 
this Nation [they spelled nation with a capital N] will become in the 
fullest sense of the word really independent. 

“Resolved, That we will give every encouragement and support in 
our power to the manufacturers of our own country, and will also dis- 
courage by precept and example the purchase, use or wear of any article 
that is not the growth, produce or manufacture of the United States. 


“Resolved, That at the approaching anniversary of our National inde- 
pendence, each member of this Society shall appear dressed in clothing 
altogether the growth and manufacture of the United States, and in the 
making and trimming of which no one article or part whatsoever shall be 
of foreign importation.” 


In this last particular the society resolved to copy after the 
example of Washington who was inaugurated as president in 
homespun clothes. Many of the fathers of the republic followed 
the same fashion, and the members of Tammany at that period 
were, during their childhood and youth, their contemporaries. 
From them they learned patriotism; some of them had formed 
their personal acquaintance; and the lessons taught them by the 
venerable Revolutionary fathers were not lost on them or their 
children. 

The mode of initiation into the society was simple, and the 
ceremonies were, according to our apprehension, somewhat 
childish. On the evening appointed, the Grand Sachem presid- 
ing over the Wigwam, directed the Introducing Sagamores to 
bring the candidate in. They accordingly went to an ante-room 
for that purpose, and having brought him to the door of the 
Wigwam, one of them put to him this question: “Will you 
give us your solemn promise to support the constitution, reputa- 
tion and harmony of this society, and to preserve inviolably all 
its secrets?” On receiving an answer in the affirmative, the 
other Sagamore then gave three loud raps upon the door, which 
were repeated on the inside by the Wiskinki, and the door was 
opened. The first Sagamore gave the sign and passwords and all 
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three entered. The Wiskinki thereupon announced to the so- 
ciety, “A stranger”; upon which all the members arose to their 
feet, and remained standing, with the exception of the Grand 
Sachem, until, the ceremonies of initiation were completed. 

The two, Sagamores then advanced, with the candidate be- 
tween them, a certain distance, where they were met by the Ini- 
tiating Sagamore who approached from a table by the side of 
the Grand Sachem, holding an uplifted tomahawk. With a 
menacing voice and a stern countenance, and brandishing his 
weapon as if aiming a blow at the stranger, he cried out “Sago, 
sago, ailo.” The following colloquy was then had: 

Initiating Sagamore. “Does this man love freedom?” 

Introducing Sagamore. “Et-hoh” [yes], in a guttural voice. 

Init, Sag. “Can he bear fortune and adversity like a true 
born American ?” 

Introd. Sag. “Et-hoh.” 

Init, Sag. “Will he unbury the tomahawk hid under this 
our great wigwam before his country’s good requires it?” 

Introd. Sag. “Raugh-taw” [no]. 

Init. Sag. “Advance.” 

Thereupon the candidate led by the two Sagamores ap- 
proached to within a short distance from the table, when the 
initiating sagamore thus addressed the Grand Sachen: “This 
stranger has given us full assurance of his sincere intention to 
support the constitution, harmony and reputation of this so- 
ciety.” 

Grand Sachem. “Initiate him, brother.” 

One of the Introducing Sagamores now placed on the head 
of the candidate a cap of liberty made of red velvet or flannel, 
and the initiating sagamore turned to him and said: “Friend, 
the favorable report given us of your character and intentions 
has recommended you to the acceptance of this society. There- 
fore, bearing this cap of liberty, you will diligently attend while 
I repeat to you the solemn obligation which cements our grand 
chain of union. What is your name?” 

Candidate. “A. B.” (giving his name). 

Sagamore. “Repeat after me: ‘I, A. B., do most solemnly 
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declare that I am not a member of any other Tammany society 
in the State of Ohio; also, that I will support the constitution 
and laws, reputation and harmony of this society, and preserve 
inviolably all its secrets. For my sincerity in this, I call to wit- 
ness the guardian genius of Freedom, my country’s truth and 
justice, and these my countrymen, friends and brethren; and 
finally for my true performance of this, I pledge my most sacred 
honor.’ ” 

This done, the Sagamore resumed: “It now remains for me 
to disclose to you the sign and grip, without the knowledge of 
which you can not gain admittance into this or any other Wig- 
wam established upon the same principles. First, when you 
come to the door of a wigwam, which is kept by an officer whom 
we term Wiskinki, you will give three loud and distinct raps, 
which will be answered from within. The door will then be 
opened, when, laying your left hand on your-left breast, you will 
say, ‘Liberty is our life.’ The Wiskinki responds, ‘May you 
ever enjoy it,’ and you will then be allowed to enter. You will 
know a brother by your shaking each other with the left hand, 
forming this grip,” showing him the grip by holding the hand 
something like a reversed J. 

Turning to the members of the society, the Sagamore asked, 
“Are you willing to lose this brother?” To this they all re- 
sponded, “Raugh-taw.” Then the Sagamore again addressed the 
new member thus: “I now pronounce you a Son of Tammany, 
a member of the Columbian Order; and may you in peace and 
harmony ever enjoy so honorable a station. You are our brother, 
and the Grand Sachem will congratulate you on behalf of the 
society.” He was then conducted to the Grand Sachem who 
rose from his seat and took him by the hand, saying, “I con- 
gratulate you, brother, as a member of the Tammany Society or 
Columbian Order.” The cap of liberty was now removed from 
his head, the society formed a “chain” by standing in a circle 
around the room, and on a signal by the initiating sagamore, each 
member stamped three times with his left foot. 

The ceremony was concluded by the members resuming 
their seats, and the new member affixing his name to the Consti- 
tution, which was enrolled on parchment or a large sheet of 
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heavy paper, and paying the required fee to the secretary. This 
fee was never less than two dollars, nor more than ten. 


ITS ANNIVERSARIES, AND SENTIMENTS. 


The Tammany Society celebrated its anniversaries on the 
12th day of May, or on the day following if the 12th fell on 
Sunday, this being regarded as the birthday of their patron saint. 
The festivities usually consisted of a parade, a “long talk” de- 
livered by one of the members, and a banquet. On the morning 
of that day the society met at their wigwam where they were 
formed into a marching procession by one of the sagamores. 
At the head of the column was placed a brother lifting the cap 
of liberty on a wand, and immediately in his rear was the Grand 
Sachem, attended by the secretary bearing a scroll. Behind 
these officers marched a sagamore bearing the calumet. The 
other sagamore who acted as marshal had for his badge of office 
a brandished tomahawk. 

Following the officers enumerated marched the members of 
the society divided into their several tribes, beginning with New 
Hampshire, and so proceeding from East to South and West. 
At the time when the order flourished in this State, Maine had 


» not been admitted into the Union. Each tribe was headed by 


its own sachem, bearing the tribal flag. These flags were of 
white silk, usually about a yard square, with simply the name of 
the State painted or gilded upon it. The wiskinki brought up 
the rear of the procession, bearing a large wooden key, gilt. 
Upon arriving at the place of celebration, the “council fire” 
was kindled, and the society “danced” around it. If the place 
where the long talk was to be delivered was a public hall, the 
dance was omitted. The Grand Sachem presided, assisted by 
the Father of the Council. To the banquet none were admitted 
except members, and at its conclusion they returned to their 
wigwam where they were dismissed with the usual formula. 


In their public celebrations the members were not clad in 
uniform, but all were required to wear a buck-tail on their hats. 
It was with reference°to this peculiar badge that some of the 
Pennsylvania troops during the late civil war were denominated 
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“Bucktails”; and Fitz Greene Halleck commemorates them in 
one of his humorous effusions: 


“There’s a barrel of porter at Tammany Hall, 

And the Bucktails are swigging it all the night long; 
In the time of my boyhood ’twas pleasant to call 

For a seat and cigar ’mid the jovial throng.” 


The Tammany Society heartily espoused the Republican 
cause, and had no sympathy with the members of the “Hartford 
Convention.” Hence they co-operated with Mr. Madison in his 
administration of the government, and gave him their cordial 
support. In the war with Great Britain they furnished a large 
quota of troops for the defence of the Western frontiers, and 
favored the protection of the manufacturing interests of the 
country as against that power. Many of them carried their senti- 
ments into practice, and made use of domestic goods only for 
their clothing. In one of their public anniversaries at Pittsburgh 
it is mentioned with pride by the society there established, that of 
those who sat down to dinner—a company of two hundred— 
more than half were entirely clad in homespun fabrics! When 
Governor Tiffin was Grand Sachem of the order in Ohio, he 
addressed the following letter by direction of the society to 
the President. Carlos A. Norton was chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to prepare it, but as the report is in the Gov- 
ernor’s own handwriting, he probably wrote it himself with- 
out suggestion or help from others: 


“CHILLICOTHE, June 14th, 1811. 
“To James Manison, President of the United States, 


“SIR :— 

“The Tammany Society, or Columbian Order of Wigwam No. 1, 
whence the other four branches in the State of Ohio have originated, 
unanimously request leave to address you at the present momentous crisis 
of our public affairs. They have not been indifferent spectators of the 
trying and difficult scenes through which you have had to pass as execu- 
tive of the National government. The unjust and destructive edicts passed 
by the two great belligerent powers of Europe against our neutral com- 
merce and rights; the repeated insulting aggressions committed on our 
coasts, and even in our own waters; the diplomatic finesse practised by 
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accredited ministers, and the apologists for such outrages in our own 
country, have all tended to make your situation peculiarly embarrassing; 
but this numerous society of democratic Republicans have viewed with the 
sincerest pleasure the promptness with which you have met pacific over- 
tures, the firmness with which you have contended for the rights of your 
countrymen, and the forbearance which the spirit and genius of our 
government dictated. 

“Judging from the past they are impelled to express their entire con- 
fidence in, and reliance upon, your wisdom, firmness and patriotism as 
Executive of the United States in this trying season; and they are firmly 
determined to support with their lives and fortunes such necessary meas- 
ures as the government of their country may adopt for the preservation of 
their rights and liberties, and the promotion of the National welfare. 

“Signed in behalf of the Societys 
“Epwarp TIFFIN, 
“Grand Sachem.” 


To this patriotic and eloquent letter, the President returned 
the following answer: 

“WASHINGTON, June 23, 1811. 
“Sir :— 

“T have received the letter of the 14th instant which you have ad- 
dressed to me, in the name of the Tammany Society of Wigwam No, 1 in 
the State of Ohio. 

“The circumstances in our national situation, to which you refer, 
could not but render it peculiarly embarrassing to those entrusted with 
the national rights and interests. Whilst justice, however, continues to 
be the basis of our policy, and the great body of our fellow citizens re- 
main firm in sentiments and determinations such as are expressed by the 
Society of which you are the organ, our country will be found adequate 
to every trial to which it may be exposed. The approbation which the 
society bestows on the share I have had in the public transactions, and 
its confidence in my further efforts for the public good, are entitled to my 
thankful acknowledgments; to which I add a tender of my respects and 
my friendly wishes. 

“JAMES MADISON. 
“EpwaArp TIFFIN, Eso., 
“Grand Sachem.” 


The Governor in his letter makes mention of four ad- 
ditional wigwams in the State, but there were soon added three 
others, making in all eight. Besides the parent organization at 
Chillicothe, wigwams were built up in Zanesville, Cincinnati, 
Xenia, Lancaster, Warren, Hamilton and New Boston (Cham- 
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paign County). As a matter of local interest we give the names 
of those who signed the petition for a dispensation to erect one 
in Cincinnati. The petition, dated September 25, 1810, was 
written by Daniel Symmes, and is signed by himself, Hugh 
Moore, Elias Glover, Thomas Rawlins, Thomas Henderson, 
John O’Ferrall, Jacob Felter, Leonard Sayre, James Matson, 
John Riddle, C. Walker, John Shally, James Conn, Jacob 
Fowble, James Silvers, Stephen Wood and John Cleves Symmes. 
The matter was acted on in the council of Sachems, and a dis- 
pensation was accordingly granted to the first petitioner, January 
16, 1811. How large a membership the Order had in Cincinnati, 
we do not know, nor are we informed whether any of its records 
are still preserved. From the names attached to the petition it 
may be inferred that some success attended its establishment, 
especially as Messrs. Symmes, Glover and Moore traveled all 
the way to Chillicothe, probably on horseback, for the purpose 
of being initiated. 

That the order did not spread more widely throughout the 
State may be accounted for, partially, by the triumph of the Re- 
publican principles, and especially by the breaking out of hos- 
tilities with Great Britain. This was a matter of deep concern 
at the time, and party politics became lost in patriotism. Be- 
sides, it was expensive to keep up the organization; and, as there 
was no State charter incorporating the society, there was noth- 
ing to conjoin the members except questions of public economy; 
and these could just as easily be advocated and voted for outside 
of a secret society or party as in it. Ohio soil did not then 
seem congenial to “rings,” whatever it may have been since; 
there were but few whippers-in of voters to carry the polls, and 
the spoils of office-were not given as a reward for the dirty work 
of roughs and bullies. There was corruption enough, but it 
developed itself in other forms. Graft is not a new thing in 
Ohio. 

To show the state of feeling which existed between the 
Federalists and the democratic Republicans of Ohio, we give 
an extract from a letter written by the builder of the Xenia 
wigwam, Jacob Smith, to the parent Wigwam, No, 1, at Chilli- 
cothe. His letter is dated March 23, 1811. He says: “A few 
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of the Sons of Columbia met at Xenia and kindled a fire in our 
own wigwam, but we are not as yet completely organized. Great 
threats are thrown out against us by the enemies of Columbia, 
and they go so far as to say that they will tar and feather all 
of us at our next meeting. But we shall not desist from as- 
sembling on account of threats like these.” 

In an address to the branch society at Zanesville, the Chilli- 
cothe Wigwam says: “Brothers, these times are full of danger. 
We have sat longer around our council fire than you have, and 
we will tell you our minds freely. We will not say, beware of the 
Federalists; for you know them of old. But we will say, be- 
ware of wolves in sheep’s clothing; beware of pretended Repub- 
licans who act in the dark, who are really Federalists, but have 
not fhe courage or policy to avow it. The intrigues of such 
characters have bred much confusion, They say they are 
staunch Republicans; they speak well of the general govern- 
ment; they praise and flatter many of our public characters; 
‘honey flows from their lips, but deceit dwells on their tongues.’ 
Brothers, you little dream of the hypocrisy and insatiable am- 
bition which lie lurking under the gravity of their long beards 
and robes.” 

And then, after cautioning their younger brethren not to 
admit as members those of whom there was any doubt, the 
address thus continues: “Let us all show, by the correctness of 
our conduct, the purity of our hearts. Can an impure fountain 
send forth pure waters? If our institution be fraught with dis- 
organization and licentiousness, can we be good husbands, fath- 
ers and brothers, and patriotic citizens? Or rather, would not 
every action of ours prove us to be incendiaries, defamers of 
merit, and destitute of private and public virtue? Let us all re- 
member that the tree will be judged by its’ fruit.” 

These words, though written early in the nineteeth century, 
and addressed to a Republican club, are timely for our citi- 
zens of today. Let us heed the counsels of old. 


POLITICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Still further to illustrate the sentiments and style of our 
citizens a century ago, we quote some of the toasts and addresses 
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given at the banquet of the Society in Pittsburgh and Chillicothe 
from 1807 to 1811. It may be well to remark that in their anni- 
versaries and banquets, wines and liquors were strictly forbid- 
den, nor was the smoking of cigars or pipes allowed in their wig- 
wams, though the calumet was one of their symbols. In morals 
the Tammany Society in this State was exemplary, and proved 
that ethical considerations can be carried into politics. We 
believe this order was the first “Temperance” party in Ohio 
without making temperance the sole object of its existence or 
mentioning it in its platform of principles. But to the toasts, 
drunk in cold water. 

“The Embargo and N as ieee Act:—Measures which 
if persevered in will secure to all nations the freedom of the 
great waters, and respect for their flags.’—Song, “O’er the 
ocean that rolls his wild waves from afar.” [Pittsburgh, 1808.] 

“The Constitution of the Seventeen Tribes:—The late ac- 
quittal of a traitor proved to have been guilty of conspiring 
against our peace and happiness, is a convincing proof that the 
aristocratic leaven of two-thirds should be abolished.”  [ Pitts- 
burgh, 1808.] 

This was radical democracy with a vengeance! 

“The United States:—May their boundaries be the oceans 
and eternity their deviation.” [Pittsburgh, 1807.] 

“The Union :—Whenever its safety is menaced by a foreign 
or domestic foe, the warriors of the backwoods will be the 
first in unfurling the banner of liberty, and foremost in the 
ranks on the day of battle’—Tune, “Kentucky Volunteers.” 
[Chillicothe, 1811.] 

“The American Canoe-men:—Their country is proud to ac- 
knowledge them her sons. Her friends will respect, her enemies 
will dread them.” Tune, “Columbia’s sons, arise.” [ Pittsburgh, 
1809. | 

The American canoe-men with Commodore Perry on Lake 
Erie, just a century ago, well justified this sentiment, and proved 
its truth. 

“No Separation of the Tribes:—Divide and conquer is the 
maxim of despots. He that would break the grand chain of our 
union is a foe and a traitor to his country.” [Pittsburgh, 1809.] 
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“Domestic Manufactures :—A free people to be really inde- 
pendent should manufacture their own clothing as well as make 
their own laws.” Tune, “The Dusty Miller.” [Chillicothe, 
1811.] 

“The Friends of Liberty in Every Clime:—As brethren of 
the same sentiments we embrace them, and as free citizens of 
the republic we give them a hearty welcome to our soil.” Song, 
“Well met, fellow free men.” [Pittsburgh, 1808.] 

As the country was but sparsely populated, though there 
was a continual flow of settlers from the older States to the 
Great West, emigrants from abroad were specially welcomed. 
There were no large ocean steamers, and sailing vessels were 
sometimes several weeks in making the trip from Belfast to 
Philadelphia. The consequence was that passengers were often 
deterred from encountering the perils and delays of the voyage. 
Still, there was a continual influx of persons from the British 
isles, and very many Irish and Scotch-Irish families purchased 
lands in Pennsylvania. Their influence already began to be felt 
in the communities where they settled. They were generally re- 
ligious people, with Calvinistic views. 

“The State of Ohio:—Only eight years old last November. 
Her citizens are distinguished for virtue, industry, and enter- 
prise; schools and manufactures flourish; the roads over the 
mountains are filled with droves of her cattle, and the Mississippi 
is covered with her produce wafting to market. How much 
superior are these blessings to the ambitions and wars, the pomp 
and desolation which spread over Europe!” Tune, “O’er the 
hills and far awa’.” [Chillicothe, 1811.] : 

We next give an extract from Governor Tiffin’s “long talk” 
before the Society in the year 1811. After mentioning the bless- 
ings secured to the American people by the achievements of the 
Revolutionary fathers, the Governor goes on to say: 


“Yet our principles and our practices have been misrepresented, mis- 
erably misrepresented. An honorable Order of people have been indis- 
criminately abused as a set of beings unfit to enjoy the common elements 
of air and water not denied to the most inferior part of organic living 
matter by the great and glorious Author of universal existence; and our 
practices have been described as fit only for infernals. But while our sym- 
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pathies have been excited toward the ignorant and deluded authors of 
these persecutions, it has been a distinguished trait in our character as a 
people that when we were reviled we reviled not again. 

“When the great and glorious Author of our blessed and benign 
religion came upon His errand of love to man, we all remember the treat- 
ment He received, the life He lived, the death He died, and the blessings 
such life and such death procured for even the authors of His sufferings 
and His sorrows. We pretend not to such sacred views as these; 
we only mention them to show how far political may keep pace with relig- 
gious fanaticism; and how far ignorance and prejudice may go towards 
dethroning reason, and suffering all the angry and turbulent passions to 
usurp its seat. We doubt not but time and a proper development of our 
principles and practice will dispel the gloom so artfully attempted to be 
cast over the mind, and that the mantle of charity will be thrown over 
conduct manifested under the influence of a mistaken and a misdirected 
zeal. . 

“The Tammany Society, or Columbian Order, was not, nor is yet 
known as an order of people anywhere upon earth, but in the highly 
favored land of Columbia. Here it was first created and divided into 
tribes under a common head, and inspired by a common spirit. We are 
democratic Republicans in heart and practice. We are, as our Constitu- 
tion expresses it, united in the indissoluble bonds of patriotic friendship, 
and no one obtains a place among us who has not a well-known attach- 
ment to the political rights of human nature and the liberties of this 
country. This indeed is our offence; but in this we glory. Privileged 
orders, aristocratical distinctions, and whoever or whatever has a tendency 
to injure or destroy the constitution or union of the States, we will, we 
do oppose. 

“We support the Republican administration of the Union. We wish 
State rights to be kept inviolate, and the good people of this country to 
enjoy to the latest generations those civil and religious rights which nature 
and nature’s God designed for their enjoyment. Measures, not men, we 
admire; measures, not men, we support. Whenever men desert those 
democratic Republican principles dear to us, we desert them. And those 
men who support those principles are supported by us, let them be called 
by what name they may... . . 

“To be therefore a good democratic Republican; to be obedient to 
the laws; to fulfill the various duties of our stations as brothers and 
friends, is the same thing as to be a member of the Tammany Society, 
or Columbian Order. If we fail in these respects we are liable to expul- 
sion from the wigwam; but if we continue to fulfill our various duties as 
Christians and as men, we hope erelong to be translated to that wigwam 
where the Great Spirit will be as a council fire, emitting light and love to 
every son of Saint Tammany; where that friendship and love begun on 
earth will be happily perfected in heaven, and where we will rejoice to 
embrace in our patriotic and philanthropic arms the whole human family.” 


Vol. XXII — 24. 
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But enough. These sentiments show the temper of the 
Republicans of that day, and contrast strangely with the views 
entertained by the Tammanyites of New York in our own times. 
We have omitted all social and personal toasts, but of course 
“the fair” were not forgotten. Tammany was as loyal to the 
sex as it was to the country. 

The Tammany Society in Ohio did not survive the dissolu- 
tion of the old democratic Republican party. After the over- 
throw of the Federalists, and the “era of good feeling” suc- 
ceeded the animosities of the campaign in which James Monroe 
was chosen to the presidency, there was no longer any need of 
this political organization, and without formal vote the society 
became dissolved. The members naturally drifted into other 
parties, as their preferences led them,—some into the Whig and 
some into the Democratic ranks. Those who favored a high 
protective tariff and a National bank voted with the Whigs, 
while those who opposed both, or believed in States’ rights, and 
followed Andrew Jackson as their leader, became Democrats. 

In the West the memory of Tammany speedily died out. 
There are many who never knew that it had “a local habitation 
and a name” outside of New York; yet in Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and some other States it once had an active exist- 
ence. Like the generations of men parties rise and fall. Death 
puts an end to old enmities and bickerings; but new occasions 
arise, and some now living may see both the Democratic and 
Republican parties of to-day replaced by other parties with 
new names to-morrow. Great truths, however, as embodied in 
the platforms of these parties, will not perish. 


SOV 

















OLD FORT SANDOSKI OF 1745. 


G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, 
President Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 





Mr. Charles A. Hanna’s criticism of the inscription on the 
tablets placed on the site of Old Fort Sandusky and of the ad- 
dresses made at-the unveiling of these tablets, are too serious 
to be permitted to pass without correction. 

First—Mr. Hanna’s loose habit of observation (?) may be 
inferred from his first statement that the bronze tablet on the 
West Face was “erected under the direction of the Ohio State 
Historical Society,” quoting the inscription in full, all but the 
concluding sentence which Mr. Hanna fails to quote, but which 
reads, “Erected by the Ohio Society Colonial Dames of 
America.” The inscription is correct in every detail. 

Second—His carelessness in observing the facts in the case 
appears in his next statement that, “The first and only Fort 
erected near this spot or on the north shore of Sandusky Bay 
was built by the French in the winter of 1750 and 1751, as 
stated—in De Lery’s Journal of 1754,” and that “The British 
never built a Fort on the north side of Sandusky Bay.” 

What De Lery really wrote in his diary August 4th, 1754, 
{See Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly, Vol. 17, 
page 377), was, “I did not know where the portage was. I 
imagine that some vestiges still remain of the Fort the French 
(sic) had built in 1751, and which was afterwards evacuated. To 
find it, I followed the shore on the north side of said lake which 
_tuns east and west, after proceeding about three leagues, I 

found a clearing where I landed at noon and discovered the 
ruins of the old Fort.” 

There is here no denial of the previous occupation of the 
Fort by the English. 

The tablet further reads, “Rebuilt by British in 1750 and 
usurped by the French in 1751.” The authority for this is found 
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PART OF MITCHELL’S MAP, 1755. 


(Map of British and French Dominions in North America, by Jno. Mitchell, 
Courtesy of the Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland). 
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in Mitchell’s map published in 1755 which locates the Fort at 
the point where the tablet is erected, and adds, “Usurped by the 
French in 1751.” Who, but the British, does Mr. Hanna sup- 
pose, was in possession of this place, in 1751, when the French 
“usurped” it? With reference to the authority of Mitchell’s 
map, it is sufficient to say that its correctness was certified to 
by John Pownall, Secretary of the Board of Trade of Virginia, 
July Ist, 1755, and that it is the map used by Commissioners of 
the United States and Great Britain in the Treaty of Peace 
in 1783. 

Third — The next mistake of Mr. Hanna is his statement 
that “The first British Sandusky Fort was built on the south side 
of the Bay by a company of British soldiers and artisans under 
command of Lieutenant Elias Meyer, in 1761.” This shows 
both Mr. Hanna’s ignorance of the locality of which he is wri- 
ting, and his lack of close attention to the authorities which he 
quotes. If he had noted carefully the statement in DeLery’s 
Journal, printed in Vol. 17, page 357, he would have learned 
that during high water, the Portage across the neck of the 
Marblehead Peninsula, was under water much of the time,’ thus 
making an island “almost in the middle of the little Lake San- 
dusky.” DeLery’s first notes were made on his westward 
journey on August 4th, 1754. On his return from Detroit about 
the middle of March, 1755, he writes, after crossing the River 
Portage, “I went on to Lake Sandoske to see whether we could 
cross it either in a canoe or on the ice. I arrived there ‘at half- 
past six o’clock, after walking continually in the water of which 
the Portage is full at that season. I found the lake clear of ice.” 
This was the place “almost in the middle of the little Lake San- 
dusky,” where Lieutenant Elias Meyer writes that, “The block- 
houses and palisades were finished Nov. 29, 1761,” and where 
the men under Ensign Pauli were massacred by . Pontiac’s 
minions May 18, 1763, in the British Fort Sandoski on the north 
side of Lac Sanduski, which now is marked by enduring bronze 
tablets. 

Fourth—Mr. Hanna’s statement that, “The White River” 
from which the five French traders were returning’ when they 
were massacred by Nicholas in the spring of 1747, was the Cuya- 
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PART OF LEWIS EVANS’ MAP, 1755. 


(General map of the Middle British Colonies in America. Courtesy of 
the Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland.) 
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hoga River is a mere assertion without any foundation in fact. 
Neither Colonel Whittlesey, Mr. A. T. Goodman nor Judge Bald- 
win, long officers of the Western Reserve Historical Society at 
Cleveland, on the Cuyahoga River, and all extremely anxious to 
prove the importance of their own locality, ever thought of 
claiming the Cuyahoga River for the White River. 


From the foregoing, it appears that Mr. Hanna’s criticism 
betrays such carelessness in the use of data which were plainly 
before his eyes that no confidence can be placed in his general 
statements when unsupported by definite references and that, 
when definite references are made, it is not likely that he has 
considered them carefully enough to give them proper interpre- 
tation. 


The experiences of Secretary Randall in his “History of 
Ohio,” in dealing with the sophistries of Mr. Hanna in trying 
to prove that LaSalle did not discover the Ohio, brings out Mr. 
Hanna’s defects of historical judgment. Reviewing Hanna’s 
argument in the case of LaSalle, Randall says, “they are mainly 
negative and leave LaSalle’s claim still unrefuted with the pre- 
ponderance of evidence decidedly in his favor, and the judgment 
of Parkman still unreversed that LaSalle discovered the Ohio.” 


A critic who can in a nonchalant manner dismiss the con- 
clusions of Parkman, discredit the conversations published by 
Margry, doubt the correctness of LaSalle’s “Memorial to Fron- 
tenac,” think that Joliet’s map was a species of forgery, and 
that the opinion of Whittlesey, Goodman and Baldwin of the 
Western Reserve Historical Society, are of no value in the 
history of the regions to which they each give their close atten- 
tion, is not one whose opinions are to be taken without investiga- 
tion. 





STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR OF THE QUARTERLY, 


The Editor is responsible for the publication, without cor- 
rection, Or comment, in the last QuARTERLY of the article 
by Charles A. Hanna making severe reflection on the Presi- 
dent and Trustees of the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
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The Sandusky-Scioto Water- 
Course, Showing Connect- 
ing Portage. 


torical Society, and criticising in 
unmeasured terms the culmination 
of one of the most fruitful re- 
searches ever made by the Society, 
the discovery of the DeLery Jour- 
nals and their partial publication 
under the title of “Old Fort San- 
doski of 1745 and the Sandusky 
Country” in the QuarTERLy of 
October, 1908, and “Old Fort 
Sandusky and the De Lery Por- 
tage” in October, 1912. 


It would have been but proper 
to have submitted Mr. Hanna’s ar- 
ticle to the author of this series 
and to the speakers at the dedica- 
tion of the tablets, before publish- 
ing it; to have given them an op- 
portunity to reply. 


The Editor also regrets the 
typographical error in the article 
on the De Lery Portage, giving 
a wrong date to Evan’s map—it 
should have been 1755 and not 
1775; and also the inscriptions 
placed under the fac-simile of the 
four tablets, pages 363, 365, 367, 
and 369, Vol XXI, all of which 
were tablets on the Fort Sandoski 
monument. They were erron- 
eously ascribed to the Harrison 
Perry Embarkation Monument on 
the shore of Lake Erie. Unfor- 
tunately there were no illustrations 
of the tablets on the latter monu- 
ment, erected by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and the 
Ohio Daughters of the War of 
1812. 
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In view of the action of the members of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society at the last annual meet- 
ing in May, that the secretary be authorized to have prepared 
a formal correction of Mr. Hanna’s communication on the San- 
dusky Forts, it is perhaps only necessary to refresh the minds 
of the members by quoting again the authorities used in the 
article on “Old Fort Sandoski of 1745” published five years 
ago. I therefore reproduce a part of Evans’ and of Mitchell’s 
maps, both of 1755, and beg to call attention to the following: 


First—The late A. T. Goodman, for many years secretary 
of the Western Reserve Historical Society, in Tract No. 4, pub- 
lished Jan. 1871, has the following references to Fort Sandusky: 
“English traders first made their appearance in the Ohio coun- 
try in 1699-1700. From that time until 1745 we frequently 
hear of them at various towns and stations. In 1745 they built 
a small fort or blockhouse among the Hurons on the north side 
of Sandusky Bay. In 1748 they were driven off by a party of 
French soldiers from Detroit. Prior to 1763 the English in 
Ohio were very few in comparison to the French.” 

Second—In Tract No. 6, in “Papers Relating to the First 
White Settlers in Ohio,” also by Mr. Goodman, published in 
July, 1871, occurs the following reference to Fort Sandusky. 
“As early as the year 1745 English traders penetrated as far as 
Sandusky, or ‘St. Dusky,’ and established a post on the north 
side of the bay near the carrying place or portage from the 
Portage River across the peninsula. They were driven away 
by the French probably in 1748 or 1749.” 

Third—Canadian Archives: Nov. 14, 1747, M. de Longueuil 
wrote: “Nicolas’s band at Sandoské are as insolent as ever, the 
chief never ceasing his work to get allies—Nicolas will draw the 
English to him and facilitate their establishments all along Lake 
Erie.” March 20, 1748. “The conduct of Nicolas is suspicious. 
The English in Philadelphia came there twice during the winter 
and were well received. The scalps of the Frenchmen killed 
near the fort of the Miamis (now Ft. Wayne) have been car- 
ried there (Sandoské).” May 28, 1748. M. de Longueuil re- 
ports that a faithful Indian who had gone to gather up the 
Indians who had deserted from the village of Otsandoske (Nic- 
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BOURNE’S SURVEY (1820) OF SANDUSKY RIVER, 


showing Indian Trails and Land Portage of Sandusky-Scioto Watercourse from 
Mouth of Portage River, South. Also Military Trails from Ft. Stephenson 
(1812) to Ft. Meigs (1813) and to Ft. Seneca (1813). 
1. Landing Place of French and Indians from Detroit, and Gen. Harri- 
son’s Embarkation for Canadian Campaign (1813). 
Old Fort Sandusky (1745). 
French Fort Jununduat (1754). 
Williams Reservation (1817). 
Whitacre Reservation (1817). 
. Two Miles Square Reservation at Lever Falls of Sandusky, now Fre- 
mont, (1785), and Ft. Stephenson, erected 1812. 
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olas’s village near the mouth of the river) reported that Nicolas 
with 119 warriors of his nation, women and children and bag- 
gage, after having burned the fort and the cabins of the village, 
had taken the route for White River. 


Fourth—Col. Charles Whittlesey, the learned president of 
the Western Reserve Historical Society of Cleveland wrote in 
Tract No. 13, published in 1873, as follows on the Fort at San- 
dusky : 

On Mitchell’s Map, London, 1755, and on that of Evans, 
Philadelphia, same date, there is a “fort” laid down on the north 
side of the bay, near the mouth. It is much more probable that 
this fort, house, or post, was situated where the trail or portage 
path came out on the bay, across the neck from the Portage or 
Carrying River, at Ottawa. The English government had no 
fortifications there at that time. Mitchell states that the fort 
on the north side, meaning post, was “usurped by the French 
in 1751.” Fort “Juendat,’ on Evan’s map, is placed south of 
the bay and east of Sandusky River, “built in 1754.” This was 
a French establishment for trade, perhaps with a stockade for 
defense against the English, and their Indian allies. When 
the English got possession of Lake Erie and its tributaries in 
1760, a military post was planted somewhere on Sandusky Bay. 
Ensign Paully and a squad were captured there in 1763, at the 
uprising of Pontiac’s conspiracy, and most of them murdered 
on the spot. The natural point for a fort or a trading post, is 
on the north side of the bay, west of the plaster beds, where 
the trail from Portage River touched the shore. This was the 
route from Detroit into the Ohio country, and commanded the 
mouth of Sandusky River. Bradstreet’s camp was here. It is 
also probable that Ensign Paully’s blockhouse, or stockade, was 
at the same place. It was only about two miles along the trail 
northward to Lake Erie, from where all parties moving in 
canoes could be observed, and intercepted at the mouth of the 
bay. To the west, around the bay, the ground is low, swampy, 
and very difficult of passage, even by Indians, in its primitive 
condition, which gave importance to the carrying place in a 
military point of view. It would add much to the historical 
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interest of the region if we could determine the blood stained 
point where Paully’s little command was butchered. 

Fifth—Tract No. 25 is a 25-page description of the early 
maps of America, by Judge C. C. Baldwin for many years Sec- 
retary of the Western Reserve Historical Society and later its 
president. It was published in April, 1875, and especially com- 
mends the accuracy of the Evans’ and Mitchell’s maps of 1755, 
and Pownall’s map of 1777. “Lewis Evans was an American 
geographer and surveyor, born about 1700 and died 1756. He 
published a map of the Middle Colonies in 1755 with an analysis. 
The map itself is an epitome of history and geography. It was 
engraved by James Turner, and printed by B. Franklin and D. 
Hall, in Philadelphia. It was dedicated to Gov. Pownall, who 
in 1766 published a folio with an enlarged analysis, but the same 
map, in which the Governor stood stoutly by his deceased friend 
against other maps pirated. The advance in local knowledge in 
this map is large-——A map which was repeatedly printed, much 
used and of long authority was Mitchell’s. John Mitchell, M. D., 
F. R. S., came to Virginia early in the 18th century as a botanist. 
He lived long in America and died in England in 1768. His 
large and elaborate map has a certificate from John Pownall, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, and brother of Governor 
Thomas Pownall, that it was undertaken at his request, com- 
posed from drafts, charts, and actual surveys, transmitted from 
the different Colonies by the Governors thereof. This certificate 
is dated July Ist, 1755. * * * This map was used by the 
commissioners in making the treaty of peace in 1783, by which 
our country became a nation.” 

The inscriptions on the six tablets placed on the Fort San- 
dcski and the Harrison-Perry Embarkation monuments, on the 
banks of Sandusky Bay and Lake Erie respectively, at opposite 
ends of the portage at Port Clinton, are excerpts, verbatim 
et literatim, from the Canadian Archives DeLery’s Journal, 
Major Robert Rogers’s Journal and Capt. Robert McAfee’s 
History of the War of 1812, sources of incontestable value and 
authority. 

















SPEECH OF RICHARD DOUGLAS, ESQ., OF 
CHILLICOTHE. 





DELIVERED BEFORE THE WHIG CONVENTION, HELD IN COLUMBUS, 
FEBRUARY 22 AND 23, 1836. 





Richard Douglas, who describes himself in the letter here- 
with, as “in birth a Yankee, in habit a Sailor, in adoption a 
Buckeye, in profession an Old Court- 
Circuitizer, in occasional circum- 
stance, a Blovian, in principal a Whig, 
etc.” was born in New London, Con- 
necticut, September 1oth, 1785. From 
early youth, like many other New 
London boys, he followed the sea and 
travelled much to the Greenland seas 
‘as a whaler and to other parts. He 
ultimately studied law, partly in the 
“Crow’s-nest,” and in 1808, having re- 
ceived from his father, Captain 
Richard Douglas of the Continental 
Army, a warrant for land in the 
Western Reserve, he came West, lo- 
cated the warrant in what is now 
Huron County, and started to join his brother, a physician, who 
had located in Nashville. But while stopping in Chillicothe he 
learned that his brother had fallen a victim to an epidemic of 
cholera; and being attracted by the possibilities of the new town 
in the Scioto Valley, he remained in Chillicothe. He was soon 
after admitted to the bar and successfully pursued the practice 
of law until his death in February, 1852. 

He served under Colonel McArthur in the Detroit Cam- 
paign in 1812; he served in the Legislature of Ohio and was 
once nominated for Congress, but withdrew his candidacy in 
favor of General McArthur. He became prominent as a lawyer 
and as a public speaker throughout Southern Ohio, He had 
from his youth cultivated a good taste for books, history, poetry 
and the classics and had a most retentive mind; so that one 
biography says of him that if any one would repeat any line of 
(381) 
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Paradise Lost, Butler’s Hudibras, Tam O’Shanter, or other 
long poem of which Mr. Douglas was fond, he could quote 
the following line. 

In stature Mr. Douglas resembled his relative, Stephen ‘4. 
Douglas, “the little giant,’ being below medium height and in 
his latter years of rather portly outline. He was a man of great 
industry, integrity, earnestness of purpose and strength of char- 
acter. He was an active and eloquent advocate of Temperance. 
What is said to be the first Episcopal Parish. in the Northwest 
Territory, St. Paul’s in Chillicothe, was organized in his library. 

He had a rich fund of humor and a ready wit. In 1840 he 
held a large crowd waiting long in the rain for the arrival of 
General Harrison by hitting off the characteristics of the men 
before him in inpromptu doggerel. Thomas Ewing in his auto- 
biography published in the QUARTERLY last January, in giving 
some account of the lawyers “on circuit” in the early days of 
Ohio’s history, speaks of “Dick Douglas, our wit par excellence”. 

The following speech delivered before the great Whig Con- 
vention held in Columbus on February 22-3, 1836, with the ac- 
companying letter from Mr. Douglas to the Committee who re- 
quested it for publication, tells its own story.—EbITor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Columbus, Ohio, February 23d, 1836. 
DEAR Sir—A large number of the members of the Conven- 
tion having expressed a-desire that your very excellent remarks, 
made before the Convention, should be published; the under- 
signed are requested to solicit that you will have the goodness 
to furnish a copy thereof for publication. 
We have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your friends and obedient servants, 
A. H. Carre, J. M. Bett, IRA Betknap, T. L. Perrce, 
A. Prer, Horton J. Howarp, R. C. ScHENCK, 
GeO. SANDERSON, Epwarp W. Davies, JoHN B. 
Reep, J. N. Witson, JAMes R. STANBERY, JOHN 
CREED, JOHN G. Camp, L. D. CAmMpBELL, W. B. 
CALDWELL. 


RicHArp Douc tas, Esq. 
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Columbus, February 23d, 1836. 


GENTLEMEN—When a thousand voices rose and reverb’d 
from Pit, Box, Stage and Gallery—“A Speech from Douglas’ — 
“we can't adjourn till we hear from Old Dick;’ I was stand- 
ing like the “Catastrophe of the old comedy,” cap in hand and 
“half heel’d,” ready to escape through the scenes to the back- 
door of the play-house, upon an adjournment already announc’d. 
Still, Gentlemen, to be honest with you, I could not then, nor 
can I now, exclaim with Iago—‘‘Aha, I like not that :’—For 
although, in birth a Yankee—in habit, a Sailor—in adoption, a 
Buckeye—in profession, an Old-Court-circuitizer—in occasional 
circumstance, a Blovian—in principle, a Whig—yet in operative 
politics, “J am materially all the way from Old Kentuck.” I 
not only approve the great leading precept in her own native 
science, “down horse and up stump,” but with her, I go it, from 
snout to tail, “the whole hog.” 


I think it was Voltaire who made the assertion, that we 
North-Americans had lain hold upon the further end of civiliza- 
tion ; if so, the transition from the Forum of Rome, to the stump 
of Kentucky, is not any-wise too sudden; and no longer need 
the glowing appeal of one of her ardent sons, remain unintellig- 
ible to the most fastidious literary ear. “With my firm foot 
planted upon this stump, pinion’d by the bail-ropes of the Con- 
stitution, and canopy d by these big walnuts, I don’t vally the 
rules of Aristotle and Quinctilian, tantamount to a chaw-tobac- 
co.” 

It is no effort at sincerity, Gentlemen, to assure you, that 
until the moment of being called on, I had not the most dis- 
tant idea of opening my mouth in this Convention, further than 
became the necessary discharge of detailed duties; nay, Sirs, 
the arrangements were otherwise, and until “fairly stumped,” 
had equal thought of uttering one of “Rumble-belly’s sax-hoor'd 
gadely sarments,” as what might have escaped me upon the oc- 
casion. I am happy if anything was said worthy of being en- 
dured. 

But, Sirs, to be called on almost simultaneously, by verbal 
and written messages from all the districts, to. furnish a copy 
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for the press, is paying me almost too severe a compliment.— 
Had there been some 


“Chiel amang ye takin not’s, 
“Faith he might prent it,” 


for all my letting, had he done “the cause and me” even quarter 
justice; but when told to my hither ear by such old friends as 
the Creeds, the Satterthwaites, the Scofields, and hundreds of 
the Whig party, that I ought to do it, where is the capacity for 
objection ? 

If I undertake, Gentlemen, it must be upon advice like that 
of the cleanly housewife to have on hand, in “Joe Burton,” 
who, when she had washed out all his chalk accounts upon the 
pantaloon administered much comfort to his inconsolable feel- 
ings, by kindly advising him to recollect what he could and set 
down the rest to better men. I shall, therefore; (speaking in 
county court vein) at the trial upon one plea; and that is—the 
Pennsylvania liberal—of “trial upon the merits, with leave to 
add and alter”; at the same time under the honest endeavor, 
not to “travel out of the record” further than may be justified 
by the rules of good pleading; always keeping heart under 
that consoling passage of our own Squire-law, that “nothing 
shall be “squashed” for want of form if it contains any sub- 
stance. 


Gentlemen—Such as it is you shall have it. Take it for the 
design rather than the coloring. It is a feeble off-hand tribute 
to our cause; and if nothing more, may furnish to the west a 
precedent for which the files of old Kentuck herself might 
probably be searched in vain—‘a printed Stump Speech.” 

I am, Gentlemen, Your sincere friend, 
and fellow-operator, 
R. Dovuc tas, 
Messrs. A. H. CAFFEE, 
J. M. Bett, 
J. SATTERTHWAITE, and others. 
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SPEECH, ETC. 


After the call had subsided, Mr. Douglas rose, and spoke 
to the following effect. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen— 


That the eye of this most imposing assemblage should be 
so suddenly bent, and its voice so ardently raised upon me, as 
possessing the off-hand capacity to say something worthy of 
them and the occasion, fills me with a pride of feeling to which 
I am incapable of giving utterance—but I shall attempt no pref- 
ace and make no apology, Gentlemen, other than to thank you: 
—For duller must he be than the weed upon Lethe-Wharf, and 
little versed in the great matter that appertaineth to the stump, 
that could not be moved, yea, inspired, by such a call from such 
a quarter as this, 


“Whose form and cause conjoin’d, 
Calling to stones might make them capable.” 


If ever, Sirs, there was emphatically a voice from the 
people heard in Ohio, it has been upon this ever-to-be-remem- 
bered day—a day big with various “pomp and circumstance” to 
our Country—for— 


“It is her Father’s natal day, 
We hail it and adore.”— 


That sun which peered upon us on the morning of this Conven- 
tion, and at this hitherto almost sunless season, was the sun of 
Washington. It seemed to bespeak that its genial rays were 
not wholly withdrawn from his country, and that at its going 
down it did not sink in interminable night, to rise no more for- 
ever.—This Country, Mr.~President, has had sufficient trials to 
test the value of its parentage—and never was there a time 
when appeals strong and often were needed to the precepts, 
counsels and legacies of the Father of his Country more than 
the present——It has been said by an eloquent foreigner writing 
upon this nation, that its glory came in and went out with Wash- 
ington. We trust and believe not, but rather that 
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“Enough of that glory remains on our sword, 
To light us to victory yet.” 


In standing upon this stage, Sir, and casting my eyes out upon 
this unprecedented assemblage from all parts of this beautiful 
Ohio, which like the Cytherean Venus has so lately come forth 
from the deep wilderness, I am ready to call to some “spirit 
from the vasty deep” to tell me what they have come out for to 
see !—what they have come up for to do, upon this holy day of 
Washington ?—But, Sir, the spirit seems to be already come, 
and whispers me in the eloquent language of Mrs. Barbauld— 
“The spoilers are among the works of his hands.” Yea, Sir, 
the tragic spirit already prevades the theatric stage itself; and 
the tender language of Chamont in “The Orphan,” of the lover 
and beloved, seems in appliance to fitly speak forth of our be- 
loved Country— 
“Long she flourish’d, 


Grew sweet to sense and lovely to the eye, 
Till at the last, the cruel spoiler came.” 


But, Sir, do we expect to parry or repair the blows and 
wounds that are being inflicted upon this great work of Wash- 
ington by the aid of tragedy, comedy, flimsy farce, or monstrous 
pantomime ?—No, Sir—but still the part that we are enacting 
is essentially theatrical. We are in the midst of the fifth act 
of a great National drama in twenty-four acts, called “The 
Harrison Reformation ;” the first act of which was opened in 
Pennsylvania, the second in Maryland, third in Indiana, fourth 
in New York, and fifth in Ohio—and we intend to enact it by 
what the rules of the Stagyrite, or the powers of the Bard of 
Avon himself, could not effect—I mean, Sir, by a strict preser- 
vation of the unities—we are now holding as ’twere the mirror 
up to our country. 


If there be any in this extended assembly—any dear friend 
of Jackson—any chivalric and high-minded Southron—any 
full-soul’d-staunch-oak-hearted Northman—nay, from “Sea’s to 
Mississippi’s shore,” or as the Sailors have it, “from Casco bay 
to the Straits of Magellan;” or hear me, “land o’cakes,” from 
Maiden Kirk to Jonny-Groat’s house—any honest hearted poli- 
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tician who originally supported General Jackson—let me ask 
him and them, what were the incontestable reasons of preference 
upon which this support was given?—Will not your full hearts 
answer—“we supported him for his straight-forward, noble, and 
high-minded bearing—as possessing more of the Roman than 
any man living—for the honest and unsuspecting qualities of his 
heart—one that possibly might “be dup’d, but never dar’d”— 
one who had fought and triumph’d for us in the trying hour— 
yea, the old Anchises who bore the Eneas of his Country through 
the flame and round about Troy-wall—the Man, (as we be- 
lieved) of a sound head and honest heart.—That such a man 
would honestly and fearlessly administer the Government we 
had no doubt. With these views and feelings we rush’d to the 
polls and gave him our heart-felt support.”—Here let me pause, 
my honest friends, long enough to ask you what one “Martin 
Van-Buren,” of a certain place called Kinderhook, was about 
while you were making these honest determinations ?—Why, 
Sirs, turn to the columns of his hundred-ey’d Argus; there you'll 
see his productions—he is aptly called the Magician, and you'll 
see him wiping his magic glasses for fresh observations: for in 
true Astrologer style, 


“He’d search a planet’s house to know, 
Who bought or sold a vote below; 
Inquire of Venus or the Moon, 

Who'd take the pap from silver spoon!” 


And as to the paragraphs of his own paper, let us have them— 
they will show what his ideas of Jackson were at this time.— 
I quote from memory, but am quite sure that I am right in sub- 
stance:—“It is heresy in the Republican party to attempt to 
favor the pretensions of Jackson.”—Again, “This Mister Jack- 
son has no feelings in common with the Republican party.”— 
And again, “It is impudence in Jackson to attempt to impose 
himself upon the Republican party as their candidate.”—And 
still again, “He affects to say that he is no party-man. Who 
can tell what he is, unless an abductor, gambler, and horse- 
racer ?”—All this was said by him who when his ends were 
served declared to the world that “it was glory enough for one 
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man to have served under such a pure Republican chief.”— 
No hypocrisy here, I suppose; all sincerity—no abuse, Hal— 
no abuse, Ned—all made up boys.—We of this Convention, Mr. 
President, have nominated our own Citizen, General William 
Henry Harrison, as a more suitable person for President of the 
United States than this Mr. Martin Van Buren. We offer him 
to our Country—to Jackson men—and to original ones in par- 
ticular. The question to all honest men is one of mere prefer- 
ence: let it be honestly given—but of both these candidates anon. 

Among the ideas, Mr. President, that are being developed 
by the working of our popular institutions, that of love of coun- 
try and country’s friends is sufficiently prominent; and the dan- 
ger now is, that the former notion of the ingratitude of Repub- 
lics has oscillated to the opposite extreme.—It is that danger 
which Carnot felt and uttered on the question of making Bona- 
parte Consul for life—that we are too ready to reward the de- 
fenders and supporters of our liberties, by the surrender of 
those liberties themselves. The historic world is peopled with 
a set of beings who have ever stood ready to make a mercenary, 
selfish appropriation of that amount of reputation which prop- 
erly belongs to a country. In the quality and apt denomina- 
tion of pimps, snails, parasites, or favorites, they have ever hov- 
ered about the path, bed, and Court of Princes, and have we 
not cause now to say with equal truth of American Presidents? 
The Edwards had their Gavestons and ‘Spencers—the first 
James his Carrs and Villiers—the beautiful Mary her Rizzio— 
the great Catherine her Orloffs and Potemkins—and him of 
Orleans and The horse-shoe, his Hills, Kendalls, Pearces and 
Cambrelengs. They are a set of beings that cannot show or be 
shown in the regular progressive order of things—in such a 
state they have no room for action—possessing no intrinsic 
value themselves, they can manifest none to the public. Junius 
told Wilkes that such belonged to the bottom of the pool, and 
there remained during the stillness of the waters; it was only 
the concussion above that brought them up, and kept them upon 
the surface; when the calm came on, back they returned to their 
native mind and filth—they are the little toads of the Windham 
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Boys that come down only in the hard storm—the fish of the old 
Father Croswell, that the Devil always catches in troubled waters. 

With a mean, selfish, lick-spittle fondling, they are ever ready 
to poke their Dog’s-ears under the gabardine of their Master, 
and with a music called in the old Moralities “Sneaks’ noise’, 
to bear tales and administer to his passions and prejudices. Each 
one has a peculiar aptness to believe himself the particular fav- 
orite—the heaven-born—the highly favoured one—and all, that 
they are not only the tenants, but the very blood of the white- 
house; and bound to resent all its injuries, not by an open, 
manly resentment, but by spying, pimping, and tale-bearing. In 
religion, they appear to be all Transmigrationalists, not only of 
spirit but of body, and (before the death) fully believe that the 
old Chieftain, body, soul and all, has entered their carcasses. 
If so, much to the point are the verses of Mr. Congreve: 


“Thus Aristotle’s mighty soul that was, 

Is now condemned to animate an ass, 

Or in this very house for aught we know, 
Is doing painful penance to some beau ;” 


And the old Hero may well exclaim—“O wretched man that I 
am,” &c. Not a word can be said to the disparagement of their 
course, but out it comes—“how basely the President is slan- 
dered. Stick a spade into their dirt, and you are at once a tres- 
passer upon the holy grounds of the Hermitage. Commence 
the savory operation of tanning their Dog’s-hides, and “Sneaks’ 
music” is up like the call of a Boatswain’s Yeoman—“‘Oh how 
the Old Hero’s back smarts!” That great historic character, 
Sir John Falstaff, found precisely such a set, not only sneaking 
about the ante-chamber and ward room of the Palace of King 
Henry the Fourth, but sometimes at the Boar’s-head in East- 
cheap. The good old Knight describes them to the life. Prick 
the Bull Calf, says he, in shin or finger, and he roars out—“O 
damning treason! how his Majesty suffers”—“there goes a little 
more of the royal blood,” &c. 

I am no “regular establish’d” prophet myself, Mr. Presi- 
dent, although there is prophetic blood near my veins, for I had 
an Aunt that is said to have died prophesying—yet I will here 
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upon this stage, this fitting place for the representation of the 
future, as well as the past, venture the prediction that if ever 
General Jackson’s reputation fails with posterity, it will fail upon 
the ground of his having yieided too easy and unsuspecting a 
confidence to this horde of domestic mercenaries. His friends 
cannot then—indeed, Sir, his real friends cannot now defend 
his total vacillations from himself, and his own solemn rules 
and precepts, upon any other grounds, or place the imputation 
to any other cause than their “malign influences.” They have 
almost finished the work of putting out the eyes of the old Belis- 
arius, and instead of “Gloria Romanorum,” fable may become 
history in its application, “Date Belisario obolum quem virtus 
evexit, invidia dipressit.’ The retreat to the Hermitage so ar- 
dently desired by the spoilers, will be the Ponte-corvo of the 
chief, where (give them the spo.ls) his reputation may sleep with 
his bones forever, unless some other Marmontel shall arise to 
bring it forth in the habiliments of romance. The magic scissors 
of Delilah, one of the blazoned gules of their leader’s coat of 
arms, will hang pendant at the Senatorial chair, until the shorn 
Samson has gone down to Timnah. 


Where then in his days and goings down of the Sun, 


“When pale concluding winter comes at last, 
To shut the scene :” 


Where then, I say, will he seek the consolations of those old 
and tried friends, which according to the Son of Sirach, are 
the medicine of life, and balm of death? Will he send out a 
distant Macedonian cry, for the Van-Burens and Beardsleys to 
come over and help him?—or will he give a “Grundian” call 
nearer home?—Ah! says one, the veil of that friendship is so 
loosely, flimsily, and carelessly worn, that it 


“Shows its satire to a nation’s eyes.” 


Will the whole mass of insect matter which has since vegetated 
upon the mantle of the Regency pool, with their green-eyed 
visages, come to minister those bland and holy consolations so 
grateful to his closing hours? 
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“Schueig. Du Hund-Das nenm’ich mir cinen Konig, 
Selig der den er im Siegerglanze fendet” 


says Van Buren. 

Where are then—nay—where are now the pure “White” 
napkins that erst were at the kindly office of wiping those patri- 
archal hands, that were touched and fain would have smelt of 
the mortality of the spoilers? Where those clear “Village 
Bells” that now pealed upon his ear “in cadence sweet, then 
dying all away”—that gently sounded and warned the approach 
of the Brigands?—All done, but not to death—their candlesticks 
removed, but not their lights put out. The fiery, open and un- 
suspecting Othello, still extended his confidence to “that honest 
creature” Iago, and Jackson’s arms still encircle another one— 


“While softly sweet in Lydian measures, 
How Van soothes his soul to pleasures.” 


under the ministering song of those holy angels, Kendall and 
Blair—and so perchance, Sir, may it be, until fatally too late 
discovered for him and his country, when darkness shall have 
become the burier of the dead, ‘and the rude scene shall end” 
with—“put out the light—and then—put out the light!” 

To break in upon this servile state of favoritism, and pre- 
vent its perpetuation. To protest against the establishment of 
the two great fundamental principles of Van Burenism—viz. 
1st—That a government of the people is to be carried on by 
secret party organization; and, 2d.—That the benefits arising 
from that government do not belong to the people at large, but 
to the party, and to be distributed exclusively among partisan 
friends and favorites. To oppose with determined firmness the 
nominee of the Hockers and Ruckers—and lastly, to bring in a 
more suitable successor to Jackson, the Penns-men of the Key- 
stone State have led off and fixed their eyes upon a citizen of 
our own—WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, of Ohio. And 
who, Mr. President, is this Harrison? 


“Tell us, for doubtless thou can’st recollect, 
His birth, and nature, age, and state, and place; 
Thou deign’st to reply.” 
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Why, Sirs, he is of the city of Benjamin, of the house of 
Jefferson, and tribe of 
HANCOCK. 
“Look on the Declaration, thou shalt see, 
The names George Wythe, and Richard Henry Lee.” 


and next, TH. JEFFERSON, 
BENJ. HARRISON. . 


What an association!!! 

Col. BENJAMIN Harrison of Virginia, the Father of him 
who, upon this birthday of Washington, has received our nom- 
ination for Washington’s chair, was a prominent signer of the 
Declaration of Independence—he was the stoutest and the bold- 
est of the old Congress of Seventy-six; yea, essentially, the 
“Greatheart” of this American pilgrimage. It is related of him 
that after he had lifted Hancock into the Chair to sign the Dec- 
laration, and the members were gathering around the table, 
he had turned his face toward “little John Hart” of “the Jar- 
seys,’ and was observed as if figuring with his pencil. On 
Hart’s wishing to know what he was doing, he answered, “I 
was just figuring, Jonny, by a rule in arithmetic, to find out how 
much sooner this thing will be over with me, than with you and 
Han. My weight will soon do the work, unless I break the 
rope, while you two are likely to hang dangling and kicking for 
half the day.” 

Of the genealogy of Mr. Van Buren, some difficulty is said 
to exist by reason of the confusion in some of the early records 
of “the renowned City of WEISSNICHTWO,”* especially those 
of the two great chroniclers, Heuschreke and Hinterschlay, and 
even the authority of both these, according to Major Noah’s la- 
test and best, is likely to be much shaken by the Irish claims 
lately advanced, and may raise that of Mr. Van Buren to a royal 
line, instead of that of a “signer.” “The Van Burens, (says 
Terry O'Lafferty,) were of the Irish pissantry; I knew the fam- 
ily well in Carrickfergus, and one Bryan Van Buren was of the 
ould Kings of Connaught, sure.” 

But leaving genealogies, let us come to personal merit, which 
it will be allowed in and by a democracy, is what a public man 





* Know-not-where. 
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may well call his own. Let us compare the men themselves, 
both in faculty and action. What: 


“Van Buren and Harrison, 
“Oh the comparison !! 
“Harrison—Van Buren, 
“Tis past all endurin.” 


“Look then you on this picture—then on this.” 

Q. Where was Harrison in 1791? 

A. A stripling youth upon the lonely road, like Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim, with pack in hand, and his face from his own dear home, 
finding out his “uncouth way” to these lonely Western wilds, to 
prepare this fair inheritance for us—now the best hope and 
heritage of ourselves and our children. 

©. Where was Van Buren at that time? 

A. Learning the letters of his political horn-book, accom- 
plishing himself for pettifogging and future politics, as time and 
chance might determine. 

Q. Where was Harrison in 1794? 

A. Side and side with him whom we famililarly call “Old 
Mad Anthony,” in the heat of savage war, and gaining the first 
and greatest victory over them at the decisive battle of the Mau- 
mee Rapids—and that too, upon the very territory which Van 
Buren and his satellites would now surrender to Michigan,: for 
the purchase of its votes—then repairing the preceding disasters 
in the West, and relieving our frontier settlement from the hor- 
rible dread of the savage tomahawk and scalping knife. 

©. Where was Van Buren at that time? 

A. Preparing himself for the sublime operation of bar- 
room pettifogging, and political juggling, about him then well 
known as “old Federal Gardenier.” ~ 

Q. Where was Harrison in 1795? 

A. Still at the right hand of Old Mad Anthony, carrying 
out, as secretary and assistant in council, what he had done as 
aid in action—Wayne and Harrison sitting together at Green- 
ville—securing at that great treaty what their valor had won 
in the field; being no other than this lovely land of Ohio, in- 
cluding the very ground on which we are now assembled. 
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Q. Where was Van Buren at that time? 

A. Still at famous Kinderhook—clawing off from his old 
patron, and preparing for the political cloud then appearing in 
the horizon, and to set up the trade of politics for himself. 

©. Where was Harrison from 1796 to 1810? 

A. Employed in organizing the government of the country 
which his services had so greatly contributed to secure, and build- 
ing up its rising institutions—acting in the various departments 
of Military Commander, Governor, member of Congress, and 
Territorial and State Legislator—superintending and settling the 
governmental control over the Indian tribes—establishing the 
great system of subdividing the public lands into small tracts, 
for the benefit of the settlers—taking the settlers by the hand and 
leading them out upon those lands which he had acquired by his 
arms and secured by his councils, and organizing, settling and 
fixing the local military force of the country. 

Q. What was Van Buren about during all that time? 


A. Preparing and putting in operation his political ma- 
chinery, particularly that great one called the Van Buren Roster,* 





* Within this celebrated machine, the oracles are said to have been 
kept as profound secrets, and only imparted to the initiated, and so re- 
mained, until Van Buren’s second quarrel with the Clintons, when a friend 
of that family, who had been unwarily admitted, is said to have procured 
a copy and published them—some of which are as follows: 


ORACLES OF VAN BURENISM. 


Ist. In political management, the end justifies the means—therefore, 
all is fair in politics. 

2d. It is easier to operate upon the credulity and feelings of men, 
than to inform and enlighten their judgments—therefore, our party must 
be called “the Democracy,” gnd our opponents “the Aristocracy.” 

3d. “The Democracy” must be kept together and all means whatso- 
ever, must be used to secure a majority to “the party.” 

4th. Whoever supports our partisans, is a democrat, no matter what 
principles he holds, or by what rules of faith or morals he is governed. 

5tth. In all novel political movements, be cautious and uncommitted, 
until you are legally informed what course “the party” has determined on, 
respecting them. 
6th. All political management must be by caucus. 
7th. The State must constitute one grand Caucus, the focus at the 
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by which the Empire State was divided and subdivided into dis- 
tricts and hundreds, each voter registered, and the proper means 
taken for securing his vote. 

©. Where was Harrison in 1811? 

A. Again meeting and defeating the ruthless savage upon 
the battle-ground of far-famed Tippecanoe, 


“Which tells each deed his arms had wrought, 
“Upon this sacred hill, 

“Where Owen, Spencer, Warrick fought, 

“In death unconquered still.”+ 


Q. Where was Van Buren at that time? 
A. Organizing and keeping up the Tammany Buck-Tail 





seat of Government, and under the constant supervision of at least twelve 
of our distinguished select democrats.* 

8th. Effectual means must be taken to have every voter’s name and 
residence, with his political sentiments, reported to the Grand Caucus. 

9th. Never trust any measure or movement to the fortuity of open 
debate, until it has been decided upon in caucus. 

10th. In any great and sudden political movement, continue uncom- 
mitted, both within caucus and without, until it is well ascertained what 
course the majority is likely to take. 

llth. A majority must be secured to “the party,” no matter by 
what means, at what sacrifice, or at what hazard. 

12. No office of any kind to be given to any one but a partisan—a 
fundamental oracle. 

13th. Circumstances alter principles—therefore, talk little of party 
politics openly—and be sure never to lay down any thing as a fixed prin- 
ciple. 

14th. Listen to no political speeches, and read no political docu- 
ments, except those of “the party.” 

15th. No political legislative measure must be moved until the views 
of the party are known upon it. 

16th. Service money must be obtained and disbursed under the forms 
of law. 

+ This quotation is from a poem of some spirit called “Tippecanoe,” 
composed for the occasion, by a young man bearing a name of historical 
and heroic aptness, “William Wallace,’ and by him recited at the great 
Harrison celebration upon the battle ground, at the last anniversary of 
the battle, November 11, 1835. 


*“The Albany Regency.” 
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party, in order to destroy and put down that great public-spirited 
statesman and patriot of the age, Dewitt Clinton. 

©. Where was Harrison in 1812, "13, ’14? 

A. Guarding the North-western frontier; and then, like 
Scipio in Africa, high on the Thames of Canada, shoulder to 
shoulder with time-honored Shelby of Kings-Mountain, and by 
the victory there won putting an end to the second war for the 
independence of America, as the great Africanus had upon a 
fareign soil put an end to the second war for the independence 
of Rome. 

©. Where was Van Buren at that time? 

A. At Kinderhook, “ein dieupe steudiment,” whether it 
would serve his own ends best to carry out his plans for the over- 
throw of Clinton, or to lay hold of the advantages presented by 
our reverses to render the war unpopular, and thereon oppose 
Mr. Madison by putting up Mr. Clinton—and finally deciding 
upon the latter. 

Q. Where was Harrison in 1823-4? 

A. Like Cincinnatus, at his plough, waiting the call of his 
country. 

Q. Where was Van Buren at that time? 

A. Getting up his Caucus at Washington for the avowed 
object of opposing Jackson. 

Q. Where was Harrison in 1829-30? 

A. Serving his country essentially for his bread, in the mat- 
ter of a small appointment to one of the Southern Republics. 

Q. Where was Van Buren at that time? 

A. Introducing the real spoils system at Washington, ac- 
cording to his oracles, and insisting upon and finally obtaining 
the recall of Harrison, in order to reward that most accomplished 
electioneerer,—Free Tom Moore. 

Q. What is Harrison at now, in 1835-6? 

A. Occasionally at his little farm, and acting as Clerk of 
the Court of Common Pleas of Hamilton county: he being very 
poor; having become so by works of security and charity for 
his friends and neighbors; his poverty being thrown up to him 
in the Post, and Times, the two leading Van Buren papers in 
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New York, as rendering him | too mean and unfit for President 
of the United States. 

Q. What is Van,Buren at, these times? 

A. Chiefly at Saratoga Springs, in season, prigging his 
cherry whiskers, and adjusting his clock stockings in the long sa- 
loon, the sweetest little pink of the Madonnas: there, with his 
$3000 English Coach and full English livery, riding “thorough” 
hill and dale; he being able to afford it, as he is considered very 
rich,—worth $250,000, which he has made by speculating in pol- 
itics ; all which he keeps very snugly, it not being known that he 
has yet been caught at the foolish anti-democratic business of 
parting with any for the works of charity or mercy. 


Mr. Douglas then turning to the Chair, said— 
Mr. PRESIDENT :— 

It is an incident not the least felicitous in the many that do 
honor to this consecrated day, that you are in that chair. Had 
there been any thing wanting to have given a lasting habitation 
and an honored name to this greatest of political meetings, the 
name of JEREMIAH Morrow were sufficient. It seems to have 
fallen to your envied lot not only to have been of the commodity, 
but the very staple and preservative principle in the west of the 
democracy of the old dispensation. And sir, lest nothing should 
be wanting to complete the figure, we have in you a full sample 
of the working of its institutions. After passing through all the 
honors, civil and political, which a grateful people could con- 
stitutionally bestow, you have returned, and in these days and 
ends of the earth, are again their representative in the most pop- 
ular branch of the State Government. 

It is another of the most fortunate incidents of the occasion, 
that in the association of time, place, and circumstance, you are 
side and side with him who has this day received the honors of 
our first advancement. Harrison and Morrow were not only 
the pioneers but the patrons of the west—with the red man of 
the wilderness, be it with Tomahawk or Calumet, has it long 
since been their lot to meet—while the gloom of these lonely 
woods and wilds have been passing from before you, and giving 
place to “the pomp of towns and garniture of fields,” you have 
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been both engaged in building up the civil and political institu- 
tions that now exist among us—you are now living to see and 
enjoy the prosperity of the work of your hands. 


“Look now abroad, another race has fill’d 

These populous borders—wide the wood recedes, 
And towns shoot up, and fertile realms are till’d; 
The land is full of harvests and green meads; 
Streams numberless, that many a fountain feeds; 
Shine disembowered, and give to sun and breeze 
Their virgin waters; the full region leads 

New colonies forth, that toward the western seas 
Spread like a rapid flame among the autumnal trees.” 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN :— 


We are called by the spoilers, the Aristocracy. It is surely 
the weakest trick in their game. What a satire! Look at this 
caliography of engraved and colored Aristocrats, bodied forth in 
this chair and its supporters? The magic-democracy might well 
envy “these lendings” of Shetland hose, and Virginny cloth, 
could they endure the sympathy of returning them, Sir, were 
our masks and pickers as ragged as those of Jordan Plumb, who 
put on his trousers over his head, and our habiliments as coarse 
as Cuddenhunk Osambriggs, of three threads to the armful, or 
Nantucket chintz of fourteen to the stone-throw, the little ones 
of the Regency-school would still gnash teeth and wag head at 
us as those to the seer of other times, “Go up, ye bald-head 
Aristocrats.” But such is their teaching; they have taken the 
Hysham for it, and have the oracular sign; it is the last para- 
graph of the second oracle of Van Burenism. 

But, sir, if to obtain the allodium of the soil as the fair 
reward of your industry—to enter the dark recesses of the for- 
est, and cause it to bow before the sturdy stroke of the wood- 
man—to loose the ox from the stall and “drive the team afield” 
—to “shear your own wool and wear it”—to raise your own 
bread and eat it—to cling to the constitution as the palladium 
of our security—to assume and maintain that self-respect which 
is the characteristic effect of free institutions—to assert that 
independence of soul and person which disdains to become the 
dupes of demagogues—yea, that bends not the supple knee in 
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any servile office of man-worship—nor to any being, created 
or uncreated, 


“Save when to heaven you pray, 
Nor even then; unless in your own way.” 


If these things, I say, constitute aristocracy, then verily, 
verily, are many of you Aristocrats, Such Aristocrats occur 
all along down this fertile vale of Scioto, one of whom this 
moment fills my eye by his seat upon the bench which I am 
addressing, as one of the honored Vice-Presidents of this meet- 
ing. Yesterday we witnessed the moving, and to-day we test- 
ify the chewing effects of his aristocracy. That being which 
the day before moved about these streets, bearing the name of 
his native river and vale upon his frontlet—which were it the 
streets of ancient Thebes instead of those of modern Colum- 
bus, would have been worship’d by prostrate thousands—who 
standing upon the balance kicked the beam at 3,375 pounds, 
and upon this morning presents us 2,386 pounds neat, is one 
of the samples of such aristocracy. “If I must have conserves, 
says Christopher Sly, let them be conserves of beef;” and if 
we must have.an aristrocracy, we are content to take it either as 
the cause or effect of the same commodity. 

But what is the practical commentary for this text of 
aristocracy, even upon the silk-stocking theory of the Van-dal 
democrats?—Let us take it up, and in the order of the old- 
school sermonizers divide it into heads as it naturally lies 
before us, and as we may. have light and liberty. Well, my 
dear friends, although a little dark in the pit, we have light 
enough to see two of the heads of our discourse naturally 
presented before us, and we have liberty to enforce the great 
lesson of practical wisdom which may be drawn from them; 
and we beg your most serious attention, for they are illustra- 
tions, which according to the climax of Doctor Ochiltree are 
(next to the exordium) the most important heads of a dis- 
course. Well, say you, what heads are they? Why, my dears, 
they are the heads of tke Johnsons and the Fosters, from 
away-down-Scioto, at the Big-bottom—and what are the items 
of soft-clothing which “clepes” them aristocrats, and stamps 
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them as the dwellers of King’s houses ?—Why, sirs, most com- 
fortable clean red baize shirts, with “open collars,’ friends, 
without cravat or stock, save and except a good and fertile 
stock of sound principle and love of country.—If Van Buren 
should get them into his three thousand dollar English coach, 
driving round Saratoga, preceded by his out-rigger, the pre- 
monitory symptom, Van might incur some danger of hurting 
his “population” with his Regency democracy, for being 
caught in company with such sprigs of the aristocracy of Ohio. 

These and hundreds more such aristocrats have at this 
inclement season, come their three, six, and eight score miles, 
up hither, to give their willing aid in the work of this, to 
them, important cause. These men are actuated by no mer- 
cenary motive. They want no offices except those of freemen, 
—no preferment except that which is the natural result of at- 
tachment to the constitution, and obedience to the laws,—no 
political desire except to see the government administered 
in its purity; and their chief dread is to see the New York 
system of the spoilers levied upon the country. They do not 
believe that the followers of Mr. Van Buren have any sound 
reasons of preference for the man, or that he has done any 
thing to merit the office of President. For they know that 
there is no delicacy pretended in the matter,—for that the 
party openly avow that they have associated together, for the 
purpose of obtaining the offices and revenue of the country, 
as the legitimate “spoils” of political victors—They know 
this to be the practical doctrine of Mr. Van Buren himself, and 
that the essential ground of his standing, (not popularity,) is 
that he himself has placed it upon that footing; that his 
political philosophy is to make it for the interest of men to 
support him; his antithestical dilemma is—“vote for me or 
lose your bread.”—Mr. Van Buren’s estimate of the sources of 
human motive “hath this extent, no more,” that every man has 
his price, and that the surest way to win the heart is to untie the 
purse strings.* And finally, were there no other moving con- 
sideration, the men of this Convention believe that W1iLLtaM 
Henry Harrison has done more for his country, and is better 
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deserving the office of President of the United States, than Mar- 
tin Van Buren. 
‘Tis “forty year ago,” since your cabins were built, and you 


“Sowed the seed, and trees did plant” 


at the places where you are now looking upon the hither gen- 
eration. Let the “Vandal Democrats’ have it if they will, that 
you are really dwelling in Kings’ houses, for surely you are the 
founders of this new, and great, and noble Dynasty, “The house 
of Buckeye’. Tell these collarites that until manumitted and 
cast loose so that they can enjoy freedom of speech and motion, 
they are not the subjects of your house—nay, they do not be- 
long to the domain by either of the tenancies in villeinage, ap- 
pendant, or in gross, and never can obtain any copy-hold estates 
from your stewards. You are now sitting under this old vine 
of your own right hand’s planting, and its draughts are yet sweet 
to your taste. The chalice of the new beverage has not yet been 
commended to your lips: for with reverence I hear you speak 
forth—not from the oracles of Van Burenism, but from the 
oracles of your. holy belief, “no man having drank old wine strait- 
way desireth new, for he saith, the old is better.” 


“From the centre all round to the Lake,” 


From away beyond Still-water north-about, and the Miamies on 
the south-western board—from “Possum-run” to Defiance, clear 
across and far over that land where 


“The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea;” 


you, de-fader-land, and its suburbs; the political Israel of the 
old covenant, have come up on this pilgrimage to drive out the 
money-changers, and rebuild the Temple. 


“Through city, town, and village, 
“And wheresoe’er we rove;” 


the sledge is seen lying upon the anvil, the lapstone under the 
seat, the plane among the shavings, and he that measured the 
tape has “countered” the yard-stick for a season—nay, 

Vol. XXII — 26. 
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“The special pleas and demurrers too,” 


of the poor old “County-Court-izan,” are left half written among 
the rubbish of his old penknife cutten desk—he by hard salvage 
finding enough im from his old third rate fee-notes to render him 
“tick-able,” and without stopping to shut his office door, (where 
there is not much to drink or steal I suppose) is off here in a 
tangent—yea, from the rivers down and “then agin” off at right 
angles for quantity, the young men who are strong in nerve and 
good works, and able to overcome the spoilers, are up hither also 
—all, all in aid of this great prospective work.—Such as these are 
we—speak of us as we are—all Aristocrats—all Democrats. Of 
such an aristocracy all may exclaim with Father Paul, esto- 


perpetua. 
My good friends, we are now about to separate—you and 
your children to your homes; but 


“Though lands extend and mountains rise, 
“and rivers roll between,” 


no separation in principle—together they remain bound as in 
one common bond, and so let them remain forever. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


We emulate the social virtues, and feel endeared to him that 
loves us; we are taught to respect and admire genius and talent 
much for their effects, and some for the sake of the possessor. 
The political criterion with Jefferson and Jackson once was, and 
was only; “‘is he honest, is he capable, is he faithful to the con- 
stitution?” But of what avail are all these now, under the dis- 
cipline of the Regency-school? If the transit of partisanism but 
separate, it is as impassable as the gulf of Dives, or the Styx of 
Charon. The old time-valued quality of Republican patriotism 
seems (in Yankee phrase) to be “warn’d out of town,” as of no 
avail in carrying on the government; Honesty and Capacity, are 
two old toothless hounds that are whipp’d out, while Lady my 
Brach, Favoritism, “may stand by the fire and stink.” Creatures 
that were generated in the last Saturday’s rain water, under the 
refraction of the golden lens, are up like Pharaoh’s frogs, hopping 
about the north and east rooms of the gray and white houses, 
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not only playing “wag-tail’”’ but wag-tongue, like Thersites in 
the play, babbling among heroes; the next day they are toasted 
as pure patriots, and the third, Van Buren has them off upon a 
greasy mission, or at home upon a fatter contract. Sir, these 
things are essentially wrong; they set a most mischievous prec- 
edent by holding out inducements for advancement directly op- 
posite to that which ought to obtain even in the political world. 
Old Reginald Scott complained of just such a state of things 
under a weak reign, when times were much out of joint. “Albeit 
(says he) the way to Bedlam lyeth on the road to Hogsden, yet 
is it there withal in the line of promotion.” But Sir, the evil 
most to be dreaded from this corrupt system of rewards and 
punishments, is its effects upon the moral perception of the coun- 
try; it is a vortex that draws not only the old, but the young 
and the unwary into it. Already is the calculation being made 
by the matured practical dealer in politics, to watch well for the 
strong side, and be sure to get upon it; it is the tide in his affairs 
which must be taken at the flood: for if 


“Omitted, all the voyage of his life, 
Is bound in failures and mo offices.” 


It is a voyage in which he must stand by the helm and braces, 
ready to tack the political ship as the wind may veer, or haul 
off the weather-bow, or under the lee-quarter; for if she “miss- 
stays,” 

“Hard a-port goes the helm, 

The ship’s brought by the lea, 

And she founders in Botany bay.” 


Tell the talented young man just emerging from the Acad- 
emic grove—let his grand mother tell him in the virtuous vein 
of her old Psalter, and John Rogers, that “if he goes on to 
serve,’ &c.—yea, let his mother tell him in the later and smoother 
precepts of an Edgworth and a Sherwood, to follow fast in the 
path of virtue and innocence and purity, and that his country 
will finally crown his successful endeavors. Ah! mother, (re- 
plies the youth) were I as fleet in the path of virtue as Dian 
herself in the chase, as innocent as the fawn that followed fast 
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at her heel, and as pure as the icicle that hung pendant at her 
temple, what would it avail me in this country should I hap- 
pen to get upon the wrong side in politics? To the American 
Youth, where 


“The world is all before him, where to choose 
“His place of rest,” 


And in a country where honors are too willingly bestowed upon 
political distinction, and no chance except in a majority, this 
argument is all controlling, and the transition from principle to 
expedience is too short and easy. And further, sir, is its tend- 
ency still downward, until the little streamlets become impure; 
the poison is commended to the lips of the whip-top at Dow’s 
school in the shape of the sugar stick, and he becomes as pert 
as a cricket with the “Cassian” argument in his teeth, that all 
this fuss about politics is only a question between the ins and the 
outs; that if they do grow up in the paths of political piety, they 
must get it under the preaching of that holy man, the Vicar of 
Bray; that principles must accommodate themselves to circum- 
stances, according to the 13th oracle of Van Burenism—So wink 
at the sunbeams, and ilaugh at old Mosey and the prophets to-day, 
and in the language of poor old John S., “lay upon your backs 
and eat sugar” to-night, and think about principles to-morrow. 
And so you have it boys. 


“Handy, spandy, 

“Jackey Dandy, 
“Loves treasury pap and sugar-de-candy; 
“He tastes it at the spoiler’s shop, 
“And away he goes—hop, hop, hop.” 


Thus the only and indispensable qualification for office, as 
held by the old and taught to the young, is to resign principles 
and join “the party ;” for until this is done all the other qualities 
of head and heart might as well be planted in the coral grove of 
the deep blue sea, as worn by the honored possessor. 

What a different state of things was promised at the coming 
in of General Jackson. From his former invocations to Mr. 
Monroe to obliterate and blot out forever all party distinctions 
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and party names; to take to his administration indiscriminately 
from both parties, and that by so doing he would gain to him- 
self a name as imperishable as “monumental marble”; that the 
patronage of the government was never more to be brought into 
conflict with the freedom of elections; all pure politicians began 
to hope that the auspicious work begun by Mr. Cary in his 
Olive Branch was to be consummated in the election of General 
Jackson ; and that the sun of the political millennium had already 
risen upon us, when the same basket should contain in common 
the broken fragments of the spears of Federalism and pruning 
hooks of Democracy ; when 


“Federal Bulls should learn to browze 
“And feed with Democratic cows” 


And why have not these things been realized? Sirs, the 
original friends of General Jackson have long since seen the 
cause—yea, the cause, my soul—and are now seeing it; and my 
head for it, that General Jackson will see and proclaim it if his 
aged eyes are permitted to look upon this world for four years 
to come. Is it to be supposed, that a man of Jackson’s feelings 
would make the promises he did in the face of the world with- 
out any intention at the time of performing them? Why, to 
think it, is to think him the veriest hypocrite and deceiver in 
the conclusion—any friend of his ought to seize now upon the 
true reason for the sake of his reputation. Sir, 


“Prone on the flood, the arch-fiend lay,” 


And then, squat like a toad, at the ear of our great Federal 
mother, he pours in the leprous distilment— 


“That swift as quick-silver it courseth through, 
“The gates and alleys of the hero’s body.” 


Then straight erect like the Nachash of the Phenician poet, 
the “seizing is cut,” and the wand of the Magician is waving 
over the head of the old Roman. 

If it be asked if this be consistent to a strong-minded self- 
determined and bold man, thus to yield himself away with his 
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acute powers, to another—let it be answered that nothing, histor- 
ically speaking, is more common or so common—especially tak- 
ing the characteristics of the two men,—the one 


“A soldier, pen, bold and brave, 
“The next a scrivener, an exceeding knave;” 


The one bent on accomplishing an object which the other had 
not conceived. It is incident to human nature, and particularly 
to that of Jackson, and is done chiefly by the persuasion that all 
political opponents are personal enemies—and that he is the first 
of warm confiding and enduring friends. 


“Thus Nature gives us—let it check our pride.” 


The rapid advance of Jackson stock in the political market 
presented too splendid a speculation to be eluded by such job- 
bers as the house of Van Buren & Company—nothing was now 
in the way of their entering as the head dealers on “Change ex- 
cept the Crawford stock on hand, which could be easily refunded 
or reduced into Consols. Accordingly we find that before the 
Arguses could be well suppressed containing the abuse of Jack- 
son, Van & Cam. are “off to the south’ with their Tender—for 
the double purpose of settling with Crawford, and sending in 
their adhesion to Jackson; when, like Yankee boys playing mar- 
bles, they take the destruction of Calhoun as a “shot in the range-” 
This distinguished patriot is the only wall lying directly across 
Van Buren’s path, but like the salient angle of a well found 
citadel is impregnable to any metal they can bring to bear upon 
it, (indeed, open shots is not their trade), and it can only be 
reduced by mining. The distant excavations are commenced, 
the trains are in laying, and five years after the mine is sprung. 

And what have we gotten in exchange, and who are the 
Gauls that have entered the capitol? Nor the Lees and the Law- 
sons of Bloomsbury Square, nor yet the Hackets of Burton-heath ; 
but a set of names as endearing as Byron’s Seige of Ismail, or 
the Clutterbucks, the Bondelunts, and the Teufelsdrocks of the 
new Dutch philosophy of old clothes; led off and on by their 
fugileers of the house—the Beards-lies and the Vander-poils or 
Van and spoils—I may be wrong, Gentlemen, in recollecting 
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names aright—but after all, what is there in a name? the ancient 
authors tell us, that 


“Skunks by any other names will smell as sweet.” 


They all come from Regency-square, across Marcy’s Island, 
baited upon a “Kinder-hook” than Iron, and attracted by a more 
heart-soothing “Bell” than the solid and abiding copper and zinc 
of the old Tennessee church, They have come harp in hand 
to build up “the party,” and their sweet music, like a Lincoln- 
shire bag pipe, steals upon the ear as they approach— 


“We'll build it up with silver and gold, 
Dance over my Lady Lee; 
We'll build it up with silver and gold, 
My gay Layde. 
But silver and gold will be stolen away”— 
Ah—by whom ?— 


They approach, none in White garments, but all “party-col- 
ored,” but chiefly of the purple tinge—some among them, 


“That if not dyed clean in the wool, 
“Old Fed’ral still—but that’s no rule.” 


It needs no stretch of forethought to divine that if the hand 
of those seeking the perpetuation of power through the Court 
succession, cannot be stayed, that the vital principle of the re- 
public—“its virtue,’—must be extinguished, and thereon the 
days of its existence fixed and numbered. You cannot now, 
gentlemen, be taken down to the sylvan groves of Ashland to 
inquire at the doors of its hospitable mansion why the Phocion 
of his country cannot lead us forth to the victory. Nor is there 
time to pass to the fair “City of the lady Arabella,” the Athens 
of the West, to make to her and her country’s Aristides, the 
assurance of our high regards, and speak to him of dry matters 
of expedience—Sir, he needs them not—for if the granite of his 
native State and head should fail, yet is there a living principle 
about him that shall abide forever— 


“For on his deeds no shade shall fall.” 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


It does appear to me that you have felt the state of things 
of which an hasty etching is attempted in this rugged picture, 
and have come up here in “high-north-bend” to make another 
effort at its correction and prevention. Your lots are fallen upon 
those who have “done the state some service.” The time and 
the season, gentlemen, seem to be auspicious—not only by the 
flights of birds, but by the flocks of freemen. And although 
the genius of our cause at the last fall seemed to have gone down, 
yet like a Right-Whale on the Brazils, she went down headed 
to windward. We have “fore-layed” for her, and upon this 
glorious day she is up and has broken water right alongside of 
our boat. Let us then to the work in spirit under the three rules 
of the provincial critic, 


Ist Rule—Action. 
2d Rule—Action. 
3d Rule—Action. 


In this cause, my friends, I see you already “like hounds 
in the slips straining upon the start.”—-From the suddenness of 
this call, I was of necessity unprepared for the hunt; yet have 
done what I could toward filling up the cry—and who would 
not cry on such a scent and when such game’s ahead—therefore, 


“Once more unto the breach, good friends, we go,” 
“And all for Harri, Francis, and Big Joe.” 





* Henry Clay. 
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FORT McARTHUR MEMORIAL TABLET. 


On July 4, 1913, a memorial tablet, erected by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, was unveiled with fitting and in- 
teresting ceremonies, at the site of the old fort McArthur, three 
miles southwest of Kenton on the Scioto River. 

We publish the addresses delivered on that occasion by 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright, President of The Ohio State Arch- 
aeological & Historical Society and Mrs. John T. Mack of 
Sandusky. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WRIGHT. 


It is impossible for us to overestimate the debt we owe to 
the pioneers who were in this country a hundred years ago. In 
the short space of a single century a vast empire has grown up 


westward from the spot on which we now stand. With the ex- 
ception of a few forts and blockhouses built for the protection 
of the scanty settlers who had ventured upon the border, the 
whole northwest was then occupied by hostile Indian tribes who 
were being constantly incited to deeds of violence by the emis- 
saries of Great Britain. Encouraged by the English, Indian chiefs 
like Tecumseh were attempting to organize the tribes from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf in a conspiracy to drive the whites from 
the whole region north of Ohio. 

More than thirty years had elapsed since the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. But the recognition of our independ- 
ence was scarcely more than nominal. Great Britain did not 
treat us with an equality which she granted to other nations. 
She attempted to drive our commerce from the seas. She im- 
pressed our seamen, and without the privilege of fair trial made 
them man her merchantmen and ships of war. For long she 
was planning to rob us of our great inheritance in the broad acres 
of the northwest. So great were these encroachments that in the 
beginning of the year 1812 it was evident that war would soon 
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be declared. As actual hostilities approached the, pioneers of 
north-western Ohio were the first and the greatest sufferers, for 
they were most exposed to the treacherous attacks of the Indians 
who were armed and inspired for the occasion by emissaries 
of the English Crown. 

To prepare for contingencies an army of several thousand 
hardy pioneers, gathered from Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Kentucky, was assembled at the junction of the Mad river with 
the Big Miami just above the present site of Dayton. 

Here on the 25th of May, 1812, the command of the troops 
was turned over to General Hull, an officer who had won dis- 
tinction during the Revolutionary War, but who was now well 
advanced in years and physically unfit for so responsible a com- 
mand as that to which he was now called. The campaign upon 
which he entered was one of the most disastrous in all our his- 
tory, but he led a loyal and enthusiastic army composed both of 
regulars and of volunteers, and these were commanded by able 
and resourceful young officers who executed the orders of their 
superior with great success. 

The failure of the campaign was brought about by a com- 
bination of causes, most of them attributable to the incapacity 
of the commander-in-chief whose orders the younger officers 
were compelled, unwillingly to obey. The army, that after in- 
calculable hardships had reached Detroit and established itself 
upon the Canadian side of the river, at length retreated to its 
fortress and with out any fair show of resistance surrendered 
to the enemy and left all this northwestern region in possession 
of the British, opening it anew to the assaults of the merciless 
savages who so readily co-operated with the British. 

But mistakes are inevitable in any war of large dimensions. 
It is only by a process of natural selection that the capable lead- 
ers can be found and put in command. Our meed of praise to 
the under officers and to the common superiors is not ,dimin- 
ished but rather increased by the tragedies connected with their 
failure to accomplish the immediate objects of their endeavor. 
The bold swimmer who attempts to save a drowning companion 
and loses his life in the very effort is more of a hero than if he 
had succeeded in the attempt. We are judged not by what we 
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accomplish, but by what we aim to accomplish. In the sight both 
of heaven and earth the will is taken for the deed. 

In the Civil War fifty years ago, I was one of a hundred 
students who formed Company C of the Seventh Ohio Regi- 
ment. Through sickness I was early discharged so that I can 
claim but small part in the history of the company and the regi- 
ment. Their history was scarcely anything but a succession of 
defeats brought about in most cases by incompetent officers high 
or low. But that does not dim the glory of their heroism. 
Thirty-one of those were killed in battle, and eight died of dis- 
ease, while an equal number more suffered through the re- 
mainder of their lives from the effects of wounds and hardships. 
I mention but one illustration, In General Grant’s memoirs, you 
will find that after describing the campaign at Chattanooga and 
the battle of Missionary Ridge he simply refers to the attack 
upon Ringold which followed a few days after, saying that it 
was a mistake. But what a mistake! The Seventh Regiment 
was ordered by those in superior command to assault an im- 
pregnable position that could have been easily taken by a flank 
movement. Every commissioned officer of the regiment except 
one was killed in the vain attempt. Of the twenty men of 
Company C who entered the action, six were killed and. eight 
wounded. But do we think the less of these men who in obe- 
dience to mistaken orders marched boldly into the jaws of death? 
An emphatic no comes from everyone who reads the story. In 
the words of Tennyson with reference to the charge of the 600 
the question arises when the command came 


“Forward the Light Brigade! ! 
Was there a man dismayed? 
Not tho’ the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered: 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die, 

Into the valley of Death 

Rode the Six Hundred.” 


Coming now to the scene that interests us at this point 
it is recorded that to General McArthur and his regiment was 
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committed the task of opening a road over which Hull’s army 
could pass on its way to Detroit. But this was a task of incred- 
ible difficulty involving incredible hardships. 

“Heavy timber had to be felled, causeways to be laid across 
morasses, and bridges to be constructed over considerable 
streams. They also erected blockhouses for the protection of 
the sick and of provision trains moving forward with supplies 
for the army.” But the order given at Dayton the 25th of May 
was executed with so much vigor that on the 16th of June the 
road was opened to the place near where we now stand. 

“Two block houses were built on the south bank of that 
stream (the Scioto), stockaded, and the whole work named Fort 
McArthur. The fortifications did not inclose more than half an 
acre. There were log huts for the garrison, and log corn cribs 
for the food. It was a post of great danger. Hostile Indians, 
and especially the warlike Wyandots, filled the forest, and were 
watching every movement with vigilant eyes and malignant 
hearts. 

“The army halted at Fort McArthur on the 19th, and Col- 
onel Findlay was detached with his regiment to continue the road 
to Blanchard’s Fork of the Auglaize, a tributary of the Maumee. 
Three days afterward the whole army followed, excepting a 
small garrison for Fort McArthur, under Captain Dill, left to 
keep the post and take care of the sick. Heavy rains now fell, 
and the little army was placed in a perilous position. They had 
reached the broad morasses of the summit, and had marched 
only sixteen miles, when deep mud impelled them to halt. They 
could go no farther. The black flies and mosquitoes were be- 
coming a terrible scourge. The cattle were placed on short 
allowance, and preparations were made to transport the baggage 
and stores on pack-horses. ‘They built a fort, which, in allusion 
to the circumstances, they called “Fort Necessity.” (Lossing’s 
“Pictorial Field Book of The War of 1812,” pp. 256, 257.) 

But we need not on this occasion follow the army farther 
on its slow and painful march through the wilderness to its dis- 
graceful surrender at Detroit. It is more fitting on this occasion 
that we turn our thoughts for a few moments to the little bands 
of brave men who were left to guard the frontier at Fort Mc- 
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Arthur. As in so many other campaigns, the greatest danger 
to be faced was that of the unsanitary conditions of camp life. 
So foul were these conditions at Fort McArthur that the graves 
of sixteen soldiers continue here to tell us of the great price of 
suffering and death by which our country was wrested from 
implacable foes a hundred years ago. 

Who are these sixteen soldiers that on this spot died in 
defence of their country. Their names have been forgotten and 
find no place in the country’s long roll of honor; but they were 
each human like ourselves. Far behind them they had left fath- 
ers and mothers, brothers and sisters and wives and children who 
waited long for their return, but in vain. One by one in this 
far off wilderness their eyes were closed in death by their com- 
panions in arms, who were thus left to bear double burdens and 
wonder if their turn would come next. With muffled drum and 
plaintive music their bodies were consigned to the earth, where, 
in the exigencies of war, they were soon abandoned to the slow 
decay of time, to be forgotten only by the thoughtless herd who 
come in to reap where others have sown and oblivious to every- 
thing that does not concern their immediate material prosperity. 

God forbid that any of us should belong to this thoughtless 
throng. It behooves us ever to keep their memory green, and 
year by year, as this anniversary occurs, to plant fresh flowers 
over the spot where their bodies long since moldered into dust. 
And it shall come to pass that when your children shall ask 
their fathers in times to come what mean these mounds of earth? 
that they shall answer: Here is a part of that great price of 
blood by which our country was redeemed from the oppression of 
a foreign power and a vast empire opened for the entrance of 
peace loving citizens and all the arts and comforts of Christian 
civilization. 

As others in great numbers a day or two ago assembled upon 
the field of Gettysburg to respond to the immortal words of 
Lincoln, so do we that “in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men who struggled here have consecrated it far above our power 
to add or detract. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us, that from these honored dead 
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we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of their devotion.” It remains for us to 
take up the full burden of citizenship and to consecrate our lives 
to the task of making our country worthy of the sacrifices that 
have been made by those who in countless numbers have given 
their lives for its establishment and its preservation. With a great 
price have our privileges of citizenship been purchased. Woe 
be to him who is recreant to this trust, and who in the presence 
of those who have laid down their lives for their country shall 
use the privileges thus secured for them for selfish gains regard- 
less of the public good. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. JOHN T. MACK. 


Madam Regent, Daughters of the American Revolution 
and Friends: 

I bring greeting to you today from the National Society, Uni- 
ted States Daughters of the war of 1812, and congratulations 
to the members of Fort McArthur Chapter, that the long de- 
sired marking of this historic site has been accomplished. Over 


one hundred years have past since this nation, then young, was 
plunged into war the second time with the mother country. 
That war grew out of a long series of aggressions. Our ships 
were searched on the high seas and our men impressed into 
the English service, and in violation of former treaties, Great 
Britain maintained forts and posts on American soil, inciting 
the Indians to bloody outbreaks, even paying the savages for 
American scalps. 

England had so long and so wantonly vexed our commerce 
by restrictions and confiscations, that the patience of the young 
nation was completely exhausted, and on June 18th, 1812, war 
was declared. That war was to completely sever this country for 
all time from Great Britain. In this second struggle for inde- 
pendence, this nation was not well equipped when war was de- 
clared. General Hull was Governor of the Michigan territory, 
having been appointed by President Jackson in 1805. He was 
a Revolutionary soldier, having fought in the battles of White 
Plains, Trenton, Princeton, Stillwater, Saratoga, Fort Stanwix, 
Monmouth and Stony Point, and commanded the expedition 
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against Morrissania, for which he received the thanks of Wash- 
ington and Congress. While Governor of Michigan territory 
he had repeatedly urged upon the government, the importance 
of building a fleet on Lake Erie, as the only means of maintain- 
ing Detroit, which was 300 mi. from any magazine of provisions, 
munitions of war or re-enforcements, and also a protection to 
Forts Mackinac and Dearborn. He urged also that a large 
force be maintained at Niagara to co-operate with any force that 
might invade Canada from Detroit. 

These communications were made while he was Governor, 
and also after he took command of the army of the northwest, 
but the government did not comply with any of these requests. 
He was made commander of the army of the northwest and on 
the 25th of May, 1812, proceeded to Dayton where Governor 
Meigs turned over to him the command of the Ohio troops as 
directed by the Secretary of War. General Hull addressed the 
troops in an eloquent and dignified way, and with his soldier- 
like bearing, he inspired confidence. The little army began their 
northward journel with every assurance of success. From Day- 
ton they marched to Manary’s Block House now Bellefontaine, 
over a wagon road. 

This was the most northernly settlement in Ohio. From 
Manary’s Block House to Detroit was an unbroken wilderness, 
with only a foot-path part of the way. As the government had 
made no provision for the army, they were compelled to carry 
their subsistence and forage in wagons and to literally cut their 
way through the thick woods and swamps. Bridges had to be 
constructed over streams and marshes and spongy ground where 
none but the solitary red or white hunter, or Indian trader with 
his Canadian ponies had ever passed. From this point north, a 
road had to be constructed. This work was done by Colonel 
McArthur and his regiment. He was Major General of the 
state militia, and at the call of the President for volunteers, he 
ordered his division to assemble by regiments to see how many 
would enroll themselves to defend their country. These men 
were organized into companies and McArthur was made Colonel 
of the first regiment of Ohio volunteers on the 7th of May, 1812. 
To his men fell the work of building the first 30 miles of road 
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for the march. Guides went forward and blazed the trees with 
tomahawks, then the soldiers followed with axes, grubbing hoes, 
spades and shovels. They went to work with spirit and the road 
was built in two days. A fort was. constructed on tlie Scioto 
River and named Fort McArthur, atter the man of indomitable 
spirit, a man who did not hesitate to put his hand to the spade, 
and success crowned his efforts. Then Colonel McArthur’s reg- 
iment was relieved and other regiments took up the work of 
road construction for the army until he reached the foot of the 
rapids of the Maumee, and from there they marched to Detroit, 
arriving on July 5th, where they found the worst possible con- 
ditions. Gun carriages were old and decayed, unfit for action, 
and had to be repaired before the cannon could be used. This 
made the field officers restless and impatient of delay. General 
McArthur and the other officers repeatedly urged Gen. Hull to 
cross the river and attack Fort Malden without delay. Several 
attempts to do this were made, but no real attack followed. It 
is believed had this been done at once, Fort Malden would have ° 
fallen. But General Hull had received intelligence that General 
Dearborn, who then commanded the northern frontier from 
Niagara down to Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence had agreed 
to a cessation of arms along the whole length of his command 
for forty days, commencing on the first day of August. 

This left the English army free to concentrate their forces 
around Detroit. The Indians also were gathering there. Food 
and ammunition for our men were getting scarce. Expeditions 
sent out by General Hull failed to secure them. Forts Dear- 
born and Mackinac had fallen into the hands of the British, so 
that when General Brock, the British commander demanded the 
surrender of the American army, General Hull without consult- 
ing his officers, surrendered. For this act, he was court mar- 
tialed and found guilty of cowardice, and sentenced to be shot, 
but was told to go home to Newton, Mass., and await his execu- 
tion, which never occurred. Lossing, in his history calls Gen. 
Hull’s trial disgraceful, the sentence unjust, and says the court 
was evidently constituted in order to offer Hull as a sacrifice to 
save the government from disgrace and contempt. 

Thus closed the disastrous expedition under the command 
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of General Hull, Colonel McArthur returned to his home at Chil- 
licothe, a prisoner on parole, and in the fall of 1812 he was 
elected to a seat in the House of Representatives, and during the 
session 1812-13 he was oppointed by the President, Colonel 
of the 26th Regiment United States Infantry, and the Senate 
confirmed the appointment. On the 23rd of March, 1813 he 
was appointed Brigadier General in the regular army. After 
the fall of Detroit, the whole lake country was exposed to the 
enemy, and they were preparing to attack Fort Meigs and Fort 
Stephenson. General Harrison having been appointed to com- 
mand the army of the northwest had a critical and responsible 
task to perform. General McArthur was second in command. 
The troops were concentrated at Fort Meigs under McArthur, and 
General Harrison marched his division over the now famous 
Harrison trail, from Franklinton to Fort Seneca, through Dela- 
ware where last February, the Chapter there unveiled a tablet, 
marking the old tavern where General Harrison had his head- 
quarters and from where they marched to Marion, Upper San- 
dusky and Fort Seneca, where on June 14th, 1913, Flag Day, 
the Dolly Todd Madison Chapter D. A. R. unveiled a tablet to 
mark both the Harrison trail and Fort Seneca. Old Glory was 
raised to the breeze by two grand children of a woman who was 
born in the log house inside of Fort Seneca. On the 30th of 
May, 1912, last year, Memorial Day, a tablet was unveiled at 
Fort Clinton where General McArthur, with his troops from 
Fort Meigs, joined General Harrison and embarked on board 
the boats captured by Commodore Perry at the battle of Lake 
Erie, for Put-in-Bay, Malden, Detroit and the battle of the 
Thames. 

This day, July 4th, 1913, a large concourse of people are 
gathered at Put-in-Bay, to lay the corner stone of a monument 
which is to stand for all time, as a reminder, not only of a battle 
fought and won on the waters of Lake Erie, but as a memo- 
rial of one hundred years of peace between the daughter and the 
mother country. | 

It is especially fitting that you have erected here these mem- 
orials to mark Hull’s trail, and Fort McArthur and in memory 
of those brave pioneer patriots of the war of 1812 whose dust 
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reposes here. Your patriotic endeavor is in the nature of a com- 
pletion of the historic markings, to which I have briefly called 
attention. It is a loyal sacrifice and will contribute to perpetua- 
ting, not only memory of deeds fought with so much interest to 
the young Republic we love, but that spirit of patriotism and 
reverence to the flag so essential to our national life. If we are 
to continue in the forefront of the great onward march of na- 
tions, we must inculcate in our children and in our children’s 
children, an abiding love of the flag, and faith in all that it 
stands for. 





UNVEILING OF FORT RECOVERY MONUMENT. 


On July 1st at Fort Recovery the splendid monument just 
erected at that place was unveiled with imposing and fitting 
ceremonies. This monument 
was the result of the gener- 
ous appropriation of $25,000 
made by Congress. It com- 
memorates the defeat of 
General St. Clair on Novem- 
ber 4, 1791, and the defeat of 
the Indians under Little Tur- 
tle, in the Wayne campaign, 
on June 30th and July Ist, 
1794. The monument is a 
beautiful shaft of stone 100 
feet in height and stands in 
the center of the village park 
about a mile and a half from 
the site of the historic fort, 
which was on the small 
branch of the Wabash. 
A large crowd assembled to 


witness the ceremonies on the 
PIONEER SOLDIER ON Fr. RECOVERY day in question; there was 


MoNUMENT. . : 
appropriate music and elo- 


quent speeches. Miss Belle Noble Deane, a grandniece of Gen- 
eral St. Clair, unveiled the shaft and fittingly completed the 


program. 

Descriptions of the two events which are commemorated 
by this monument, are given in Randall and Ryan’s History of 
Ohio, published by the Century History Company, New York. 
The quotations are from volume II, of the work mentioned. 

The sudden blows struck by Scott and Wilkinson—in their 
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preceding expeditions May and July 1791,— served only to fur- 
ther exasperate the Ohio tribesmen, who now entered upon ex- 
tensive plans in defense of their country and resistance to the 
threatened approach of St. Clair. Under the leadership of Little 
Turtle, chief of the Miamis, Blue Jacket, chief of the Shawnees, 
and the noble head warrior of the Delawares, Buckongahelas, a 
war alliance was formed of their respective tribes. In this the 
chiefs had the aid not only of Simon -Girty but of Alexander 
McKee and Mathew Elliott of the British Indian department, 
which began at once to forward supplies and munitions of war 
to the Miami towns for the use of the tribes in their impending 
campaign. 

Meanwhile General St. Clair, under directions from Wash- 
ington, was pushing forward preparations for his invasion 
which was intended to be irresistible, three thousand men being 
designated as the enrollment required. The objective point was 
to be the Miami towns at the head of the Maumee, the wig- 
wams of which had been destroyed by Harmar, a habitable lo- 
cation, which had been the seat of the powerful Miami nation 
from time immemorial, often made desolate and as often re- 
habitated—a tribal site called by Little Turtle, “that glorious 
gate through which all good words of our chiefs had to pass 
from the north to the south and from the east to the west.” 
A chain of forts, which were to be some twenty-five miles apart, 
was to be erected from the Ohio to the Lakes. Elaborate and 
specific instructions as to the expedition, its routes, manner of 
march and encampment, discipline, and precautionary measures 
were outlined by the president. Special levies, militia and reg- 
ulars were to constitute the army which slowly began to as- 
semble at Fort Washington. 

It was September 17, (1791), that the main portion of 
the two thousand three hundred “effectives’”—as they were called 
with seeming irony—moved forward twenty-five miles from Cin- 
cinnati to the Great Miami, where the advance detachment had 
already erected Fort Hamilton, a stockade fifty yards square with 
four good bastions and platforms for cannon and with bar- 
racks for about two hundred men. This army though larger 
in numbers was little better in condition than that of Harmar, 
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in the previous campaign. Washington Irving says these levies 
were picked up and recruited from the off-scourings of large 
towns and cities, enervated by idleness, debauchery, and every 
species of vice. The “effectives” were certainly a disreputable 
lot, dissipated and disorderly; the equipment was poor and in- 
adequate; the tents and clothing nearly worthless; food for 
the men and fodder for the horses were deficient in both quality 
and quantity; desertions from the start, often in squads, were 
appalling in number. St. Clair, the commander, a brave, high- 
minded man, versed in the art of scientific warfare, but inex- 
perienced in Indian combat, was broken in health, hardly able 
to sit upon his horse and really unfit for the hardships and 
duties that lay before him. General Butler was also in ill health 
and the main burden of responsibility fell upon Adjutant Gen- 
eral Winthrop Sargent. 

But there was no turning back and the forces, united at 
Fort Hamilton, slowly trudged forward, cutting roadways 
through the woods, building bridges over the streams: and 
wearily tramping across the boggy plains, making but five or 
six miles a day. On October 12th, they had left Fort Hamilton 
forty-four miles behind and stopped, six miles south of Green- 
ville, to build another stockade, they named Fort Jefferson. 
Here they remained twelve days. On November 3d, the foot- 
sore and bedraggled army, now reduced to a total of about four- 
teen hundred men, encamped on the eastern fork of the Wabash, 
upon an elevated timber-covered ground, with the creek in 
front and on the right, and a ravine on the left. Here were 
stationed the artillery and regulars. In front across the low, 
fordable stream the. militia bivouacked, “while all around the 
wintry woods lay in frozen silence.” It was the night before 
the battle, for at sunrise of the 4th, just as the soldiers were 
preparing breakfast the Indian horde, whose presence was un- 
known and unsuspected, suddenly plunged from their hidden 
ambush and with savage yells opened fire on the militia, who 
rushed pellmell into the center of the camp of the regulars amid 
whom they spread dismay and confusion. It was the repetition 
of Braddock’s entrapment. The story of the desperate and 
gory conflict has been told again and again from the official 
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reports and the diaries of participants, the last and perhaps best 
war picture being that by the pen of Roosevelt. . 

There was no time nor room for the terror-benumbed sol- 
diers to form or respond to the onslaught of the “woodland 
warriors,’ who soon completely encircled the American camp, 
and Indian fashion, protected by logs, trees and brush, crowded 
closer and closer, as they poured their shots into the crowded 
and disordered soldiers, huddled like sheep on the elevated 
ground. The officers, amid this “wall of flame” strove bravely 
to rally and form the troops, who discharged their rifles in an 
aimless manner for the enemy was mostly hidden from sight. 
The artillerymen were soon picked off and the cannon silenced. 
The men fell in great numbers in all parts of the camp, con- 
fusion increased, the Indians boldly swarmed forward to shoot at 
close range and even dash into the American ranks and engage 
in close encounter. 

St. Clair, so weak he had to be lifted upon his horse, had 
three mounts shot from under him; eight bullets pierced his 
clothing and one clipped his grey hair. General Richard Butler, 
second in command, was twice hit and fell mortally wounded, 
and lay according to the account of Stone, in the “Life of Brant,” 
upon the field, writhing in agony, when Simon Girty, who played 
a conspicuous part in the battle, being in command of the Wy- 
andots, passed the general who knew the renegade and requested 
him to put an end to his misery; this the traitor refused to do 
but one of his warriors sprang forward and planted his toma- 
hawk in the head of the dying officer, and thus terminated his 
sufferings; “his scalp was instantly torn from his crown, his 
heart taken out and divided into as many pieces as there were 
tribes engaged in the battle.” Butterfield in his “History of 
the Girtys” regards this account as “trustworthy” but Roose- 
velt insists that after Butler received his mortal wound, “there 
is no further certain record of his fate except that he was 
slain.” Certain it is that many such incidents added bloody col- 
oring to the dreadful scene of battle, and “no words can paint the 
hopelessness and horror of such a struggle as th:.t in which they 
were engaged.” 

The conflict continued nearly three hours until the sur- 
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vivors, comprising the remnant of the army became too stupe- 
fied and bewildered for further action of any kind. That all 
might not be sacrificed, St. Clair ordered a retreat. Such of 
the wounded as could be moved were hastily gathered together, 
a last charge, by the remaining combatants, was made against 
the enemy, that an opening through their line might be made en- 
abling the fleeing force to escape. The flight was successful. 
The Indian warriors at first attempted pursuit but returned to 
secure the rich booty left upon the field. As the diary of Major 
Ebenezer Denny—a brave participant in the battle—recounts, it 
was a disgraceful flight even to the very gates of Fort Jefferson. 
The road for miles was covered with fire-locks, cartridge-boxes 
and regimentals. Stragglers for hours continued to stumble into 
the fort. The killed and missing numbered thirty-seven officers, 
one major-general (Butler), one lieutenant-colonel, three majors, 
twelve captains, ten lieutenants, eight ensigns, two quartermas- 
ters, one adjutant, and one surgeon; and five hundred and ninety- 
three privates; the wounded, thirty-three officers and two hun- 
dred and fifty privates. <A total disability of over nine hundred 
men, two-thirds the entire force engaged. It was a far greater 
loss than that incurred by Washington in any battle of the Rev- 
olution, surpassing by hundreds his most disastrous defeat at 
Germantown. The artillery and all supplies, including clothing, 
two hundred tents, three hundred horses, one hundred and thirty 
beef cattle, and food in wagons with muskets and other equip- 
ments, all valued at $33,000, or more, were left to be gathered 
by the highly elated savages and borne to their lodges as plunder 
of war. The loss of the Indians was supposed to be about one 
hundred and fifty. As the contest was one for territorial pos- 
sessions, the Indians, in their mutilations of the dead, practised, 
says Stone, a‘bitter sarcasm upon the rapacity of the white 
men, by filling their mouths with the soil they had marched 
forth to conquer, 

Indeed the later disclosures, upon the scene of action, of 
the Indian brutalities, are almost too inhuman to be recorded. 
In January, (1792), following St. Clair’s disaster, General 
James Wilkinson was ordered to visit, with a sufficient force, 
the site of the late battle, examine the conditions prevailing 
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and make such disposal as might be possible, of the dead. From 
the letter of Captain Buntin, one of Wilkinson’s officers, to St. 
Clair, we take the following passage, as quoted in the “Annals 
of the West” (1846) by James H. Perkins: “In my opinion, 
those unfortunate men who fell in the enemy’s hands, with life, 
were used with the greatest torture—having their limbs torn 
off; and the women (many accompanied the army) have been 
treated with the utmost indecent cruelty, having stakes as thick 
as a person’s arm drove through their bodies. . . . By the 
General’s orders, pits were dug in different places and all the 
dead bodies that were exposed to view, or could be conveniently 
found, the snow being very deep, were buried.” 

The actual number of Indians engaged in this victory, for 
them, is not recorded. Simon Girty is said to have told a pris- 
oner (William May), that there were twelve hundred in the 
attack, among them, it is known, were many Canadians and 
half breeds. Little Turtle was the acknowledged chief in com- 
mand, aided by Blue Jacket, Buckongahelas, and other chiefs, 
among whom at the head of one hundred and fifty Mohawks, 
was the famous Brant, according to statements subsequently 
made by the chief’s descendants to Stone, his biographer. There 
must also have been found in the Indian ranks, of that attack, 
a young warrior, now in the beginning of his career and des- 
tined to be the greatest hero of the Ohio tribes, Tecumseh, the 
Shawnee. Upon their learning of the proposed St. Clair cam- 
paign, the chiefs, selected Tecumseh to act as the head of a 
small party of spies, to watch the movements of the American 
army and make report to the Indian headquarters. Most faith- 
fully did Tecumseh perform the duty assigned him. All unbe- 
known to St. Clair, every mile of his progress, was heralded to 
the chiefs, planning for the opportune moment to strike the ad- 
vancing foe. Tecumseh will merit greater attention later on. 

After his return to Fort Washington, St. Clair prepared his 
official report, “a model in its way, cool, dispassionate, mag- 
nanimous in a high degree,” to General Knox, the War Secre- 
tary at Phildelphia, then the seat of government. Major Denny 
was the messenger and it was December roth before he reached 
his destination. When Washington learned the appalling news, 
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the story goes, it was whispered to him, as he sat at a formal 
dinner, which he continued with his usual serenity, following 
which was a reception attended by him with his characteristic 
courtliness. The guests having departed, Washington—now 
alone with Tobias Lear, his secretary—walking backward and 
forward, broke out suddenly: “It’s all over—St. Clair’s defeated 
—routed—the officers nearly all killed; the men by hundreds— 
the rout complete—too shocking to think of—and a surprise into 
the bargain.” He continued to pour forth a torrent of bitter in- 
vectives against St. Clair, that he had ignored the president’s 
warnings and permitted their army “to be cut to pieces, hacked, 
butchered, tomahawked, by a surprise—the very thing I guarded 
him against. ‘O God, O God, he’s worse than a murderer! How 
can he answer it to his country? The blood of the slain is upon 
him—the curse of widows and orphans—the curse of heaven.” 
This explosion came in tones appalling. His very frame shook. 
It was awful, said Mr. Lear. More than once he threw up his 
hands as he hurled imprecations upon St. Clair. Mr. Lear re- 
mained speechless, awed into breathless silence. Then having 
spent his “ungovernable burst of passion,” Washington regained 
his composure and declared, “St. Clair shall have justice,” and 
that was accorded him for he still retained the undiminished 
esteem and good opinion of the president. This anecdote was 
first published in “Washington in Domestic Life” by Benjamin 
Rush, who received the account direct from Colonel Tobias 
Lear, private secretary to the president and a personal witness 
of the incident. It has since been repeated by innumerable his- 
torians from Washington Irving to Roosevelt and Lodge and 
undoubtedly occurred as related, despite the scepticism of Wil- 
liam Henry Smith, who in his valuable sketch of St. Clair, pro- 
nounces the story as apocryphal. 

The popular clamor against St. Clair was, of course, loud 
and deep. He promptly announced his intention of resigning 
his commission but expressed his desire to retain it until a court 
could investigate his conduct. Officers could not be spared at 
that time for such a purpose, and the matter was referred to 
a committee of Congress, which after due examination ex- 
onerated St. Clair and reported the cause of the defeat as due 
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to circumstances and conditions for which the commander of 
the expedition was not responsible. 
* * * 

On Christmas day, (1793), a detachment, under Captain 
Alexander Gibson, sent forth by Wayne, took possession of the 
field of St. Clair’s defeat. The previous burial work of Wilkin- 
son had, necessarily, been only partially done and the bones of 
the slain he had interred had become in large part uncovered 
and exposed. The “American Pioneer” quotes a letter written 
by one present, to the effect: “Six hundred skulls were gathered 
up and buried; when we came to lay down in our tents at 
night, we had to scrape the bones together and carry them 
out to make our beds.” Here was erected a stockade called 
Fort Recovery, as significant of the American reoccupation of 
the ground, which was now properly garrisoned and placed 
under the charge of Captain Gibson. 

The winter and spring, (1794), gradually wore away and 
still Wayne delayed, waiting for the arrival of provisions and 
a thorough readiness before setting forth. Meanwhile the 
hordes of Little Turtle grew impatient and bold and under their 
intrepid leader advanced, in June, to make an assault on Fort 
Recovery which was then garrisoned by one hundred and fifty 
men, commanded by Major William McMahon. The war- 
riors were estimated to be from one to two thousand strong, 
while Wayne in his report to Knox, says: “Certain facts and 
circumstances which amount almost to proof show that there 
were a considerable number of British and Militia of Detroit 
mixed with the savages, in the assault.” The fort was as- 
sailed on every side with great fury, the savages, though re- 
pulsed again and again with great loss, continued the siege for 
two days and the intervening night, but were ultimately com- 
pelled to retreat from the very field on which they had been 
so proudly victorious less than three years before. The Ameri- 
can loss was twenty-two killed and thirty wounded. Simon 
Girty fought, with conspicuous fearlessness, with the Indians, 
and Butterfield says it was the last battle against own country- 
men in which he took an active part. The disastrous result of 
this assault was not only an unexpected reverse to the savages, 
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whose loss was unusually great, but also to the British, who 
stood as sponsors to the movements of the tribesmen, for the 
British were not only redoubling their assistance to the tribes, 
supplying them with arms and munitions but were in their own 
behalf taking bold measures of offensive warfare. For it was 
at this time, April, (1794), that under the orders of Governor 
Simcoe, three British companies, commanded by Colonel Richard 
England, proceeded to the foot of the Maumee Rapids and 
built a fort, a veritable stronghold on the left or northern bank 
of the Maumee, “an encroachment of nearly forty miles upon 
the American soil.” This fortification, called Fort Miami, was 
thoroughly armed and garrisoned under the command of Major 
William Campbell, while only a mile and a half above the fort 
and near the river rapids was the British agency of Superin- 
tendent Alexander McKee, under whose management provi- 
sions and arms were distributed to the Indians. The British, 
as noted by Slocum in “The Ohio Country,” also built another 
post twelve to fifteen miles within the American territory, situ- 
ated on Turtle Island, just outside the Maumee Bay, twenty 
miles or so northeast from the Fort Miami. 


ADDRESS OF HON. W. E, TOUVELLE. 


On this day, associated with the holiest attributes, loyalty to 
our country, love for our homes and gratitude to those who gave 
up comfort, aye, even life, to aid heaven in making the lonely 
forests blossom into fertile fields, we have gathered around a 
common altar to render our individual and united tribute to 
these our country’s heroes. 

Today we blend with the devotion of Christian worship 
the impressive service in which the Nation expresses its regard 
for those, who in two great struggles between races, opened 
the gateway of the great Northwest, conquered, perhaps, or 
bringing home the trophy of their gain, the long years have 
made of them all, victors. Even the fallen accomplished their 
share in the onward march of civilization. In all our National 
history there is nothing which so stirs the imagination, reaches 
down and opens deeper fountains of feeling, makes the heart 
throb with nobler emotions or makes men more one with each 
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other, than this gathering of our countrymen to pay affectionate 
tribute to our patriotic and heroic dead. Here in the village of 
Ft. Recovery which has been made into a garden of beauty, 
dreams in peaceful home and answers chimes of church and call 
of school, or fearless, plies its honest trade in mart; where the 
sun shines and the flowers grow and the children play upon the 
banks of the Wabash; here, one hundred years ago and more, 
a thousand of our forefathers, men who helped to found the 
Republic we now enjoy, knocked upon the fast locked door of 
the wilderness, breasted the ghastly storms of savage war and 
laid down their lives for the advancement of Christian civiliza- 
tion; that we, living in this later day, may feast upon the fruits 
of the land and untroubled rest when toil is o’er, nor wake to 
cry of the untamed foe nor elude the wild beast as he stalks. 
On the edge of the winter they started across a stranger 
land to subdue a far more forboding enemy, one whose ethics 
of glory and of warfare were as foreign to that of the open 
battle and the chivalry to the vanquished practiced by St. Clair 
and his soldiers of the East as though they were of a planet yet 
unlisted in the names of stars. Warnings of the border men 
were treated lightly because the peril was unrecognized until 
every tree became a menace, one minute wreathed with clamor 
and smoke, the next standing out stark and silent, as if it itself 
breathed out bullets and smoke and breathed in the crisp Novem- 
ber air. And with every breathing the men fell, futilely firing, 
praying with their dying gasp for a glimpse of the foeman which 
they could not mark and answered by the crashing of some fall- 
ing forest giant and the taunt of the invisible guard of the In- 
dian’s country. But a handful retreated beyond the reach of 
the savage pursuit, the forest was filled with the fallen. With- 
out covering except the fallen snow, unburied they lay, no 
hand to make their graves, to lift them down or spread the 
kindly, sod; no courier to cry the news except the lean wolf 
howling to his kind upon some far off trail, so far the forests 
stretched, so distant lived their kin, so inaccessible in its winter 
chains the land wherein they slzpt. For over two years kindly 
nature clothed their bones with flowers and waving grass, with 
autumn’s browning leaf and the whitening frosts until General 
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Anthony Wayne, with his conquering legions and that dash 
which made the Impossible gasp with awe and yield to him her 
most impregnable barriers, swept down upon the old battle 
ground, wrested it from its former victors and where the faith- 
ful dead had kept their silent watch, set new sentinels to guard 
the site whereon he builded a double log fort which he christened 
Fort Recovery. In this later battle, fought in 1794, Major Mc- 
Mahon and many of his fellow officers and comrades gave to 
their country the full measure of their devotion as had every 
officer, gallant men and brave, of St. Clair’s regiments, with 
630 American soldiers, a monstrous sacrifice for an infant nation 
to suffer for the welfare of her border citizens, a glorious, un- 
selfish deed of the men who marched into the jaws of death by 
battle or famine or the hungry denizens that haunted the winter 
desolation. 

It is not oblivion to those who have given us safety, per- 
haps a little touch in the blood of “the Land of Tomorrow,” 
or, perchance, the struggle of life that demands that we pro- 
vide for our own living ones ere we fitly bury our dead, that 
causes our nation sometimes to appear ungrateful and slow to 
acknowledge the debt by appropriate ceremony and, too, doubt- 
less sixty years is not a vast length of time for a people who 
must build its hearthstones in an inhospitable land of rigorous 
seasons. It may be that our fathers deserve commendation for 
grasping an early opportunity not condemnation for laxity, for, in 
1851, they provided thirteen coffins for the reception of the re- 
mains of those who had marched to a higher reward. Thirteen 
coffins, a remarkable number. These men came from each of 
the thirteen old colonies, many of them were heroes who had 
fought for the independence of these colonies and were citizens 
of the original thirteen states. As ragged continental soldiers 
they had upheld the doctrine of American freedom against 
British aggression and had emerged from that struggle as vic- 
torious soldiers of a splendid new-born Nation. 

They had seen service with Washington and Marion and 
Green and were led, at the time of their death, by the distin- 
guished Revolutionary Generals, St. Clair, Butler and Wayne. 
Their bones in the aggregate, represented the continental sol- 
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diery of every colony, from Massachusetts to Georgia and in 
their totality spoke the glories of Bunker Hill, of Saratoga and 
Trenton, of Kings Mountain and Camden and Yorktown; they 
were the last remains of an illustrious phalanx of Revolutionary 
heroes, and it was singularly appropriate that thirteen coffins, 
representing the magnificent thirteen colonies for which they 
fought in their younger days and the thirteen States, constitut- 
ing the latest born nation of the earth for whose progression they 
laid down their lives, should be selected to hold their remains. 

On hundred years after St. Clair’s defeat it was the “Grand 
Army of the Republic,” that noblest of all patriotic orders 
which preserves and strengthens “those kind of fraternal feel- 
ings which have bound together the soldiers, sailor and marine 
who united to suppress the late rebellion,” who, through re- 
membrance of long marches in sun or storm and night watches 
under the stars or wrapped in the marsh mists, fitly cherishing 
the memory of our heroic dead who made their breasts a barri- 
cade between our country and its foes, again interred the ashes 
of these heroes with salute of gun and sound of taps and 
requiem for the slain, lest we forget and forgetting lose a vast 
heritage. For the world is advanced by every incident of worthy 
action and lofty purpose. Glorious traditions beget glorious 
deeds; precedents and examples of heroism lead to higher en- 
deavor. If we mold the future to noble fashion we should hold 
the fame of our valorous ones bright as the splendor of the 
summer sun upon their shields, their memory fragrant as the 
open flowers upspringing from the turf that wraps their clay. 

In every age the soldier’s deeds have been remembered. 
God’s ancient people offered prayer and songs of thanksgiving 
in commemoration of great deliverance and in remembrance of 
men who had been instruments of blessings to them, and other 
nations of antiquity had their ceremonies for the slain in battle 
and for the return of the victors, their weaving of garlands and 
mourning for the dead, their gala parade and flaunting banner 
for the returned, keeping the festal day of triumph even for 
centuries, believing that by thus recognizing their patriots the 
future generations would more fully estimate the value of and 
their obligations to, the nation, for the people’s gratitude is a 
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government’s salvation, it perpetuates in the hearts of men the 
worth of national integrity and glory. 

Equipments of armies become obsolete, fortifications value- 
less, the weapons of today the toys of tomorrow but the graves 
of soldiers are stronger intrenchments against a foe than are 
moats or bayonets or artilleries. Through all time, in every na- 
tion, savage or refined, their memory has been fondly cherished. 
Armed peasants have claimed a following, have seized thrones 
and founded dynasties and pyramids and mausoleums have been 
erected in their honor, triumphal arches have proclaimed the 
fame of warrior chiefs and pillars pierced the heavens to point 
to victorious nations. The statues of Themistocles long fired 
the Grecian heart and the Romans were wont to place sculptures 
of their dead heroes in the porches and passage ways of their 
dwellings so that, day by day, when they went out and when 
they came in, when they sat down or when they arose, marble 
forms might speak to them in mute but impressive language of 
those deserving of perpetual remembrance and emulation. 

England has placed her mark of triumph over France upon 
the blood stained field of Waterloo; in Trafalgar Square, Lon- 
don; near Niagara Falls to General Brock and his men who fell 
contesting American arms; they arise wherever British heroism 
and daring and loyalty have been displayed. In every civilized 
country we find them, signatures of tribute from the living 
to the immortal dead. 

In memory of the brave who dedicated their lives at these 
places we have built monuments at Saratoga and at Kings 
Mountain, two great turning points in our struggle for liberty. 
Art has adorned the erections with which we have honored our 
heroes of the War of 1812, Florida and Indian Wars, the 
Mexican war, and the great titanic struggle between sections 
and orators have anointed with sentiments of profound grati- 
tude and veneration those whose dust they commemorate. 

One by one they have been builded here and there, often to 
lesser heroes, and our fathers, many of whom sleep in God’s 
acre on yonder hill, for over half a century petitioned our gov- 
ernment to recognize the services of the men who from 1776 
to 1783 fought to create the Government and, at its after call, 
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gave their lives in 1791 and 1794. They dared the death call 
of the haughty British foe in our war for independence and 
defying the savage of the wilderness for the winning of the 
West, perished upon its threshold. 

Too far from friend to claim a sheet or shroud, or mother’s 
prayer or widow’s anguished cry, or e’en the funeral note when 
battling was done, fearlessly their departing spirits went alone, 
down into the dark shadows of the “Valley of death,” eyes 
darkening to the horrors of the awful carnage, ears deafening to 
the savage warrior’s cry. Knowing this and believing that his- 
tory asserts the unchallenged truth that when a nation turns 
with cold indifference from the graves of those who, in fiery 
ordeal of battle, protected its flag and builded its power, the 
elements of dissolution and decay are at work; our fathers 
taught their children that the worm gnaws through the oak 
which the tempest could not bend, and the canker eats to the 
core where the lightning could never reach. 

Urged by these sentiments which were forever kept fresh 
by the sight of these neglected graves and with the inestimable 
assistance of The Grand Army of the Republic, success at last 
crowned their efforts and by this act of tardy justice our Nation 
has redeemed the debt it owes, not only to its defenders, but to 
itself. The hope of the Nation is the youth of the land and if 
upon them can be impressed the thought that love of country is 
paramount to all other emotions of the soul, except devotion to 
their God, the salvation of the Republic is secure. This doctrine, 
instilled into the American hearts has proven stronger than 
drills and marching and counter marching. For not being a 
military nation, we have depended upon our citizen soldier, and 
when yet has he ever failed us? While it cannot be said of 
our country, as has been proclaimed of Great Britain, “that it 
is a power which has dotted over the face of the globe with her 
possessions and military posts whose morning drum beats fol- 
lowing the sun and keeping company with the hours, circle the 
earth with one continuous strain of the martial airs of England,” 
we Americans thank God that from the time the sun’s first rays 
salute the shores of the Atlantic until the twilight voicelessly 
bugles forth “lights out” unto Pacific’s golden strand, as it 
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crosses three thousand miles of the fairest and freest land in 
the world, a Government with imperial dimensions and pledging 
to every man security in life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
from hill and from dale it is greeted with the harmony of bells 
calling men to worship or luring the children’s vagrant feet to 
paths of knowledge, a continuous peal of sweeter and better 
music than any calls to arms, the token of victories long won 
and heaven’s blessing of peace and christianity and enlighten- 
ment. And, this, too, we owe to these who first trod the wilder- 
ness ; its preservation depends upon the generations that follow. 


The glory of the past ir secure, no time can dim the splen- 
dor of the great deed of the dead who nobly fell in the per- 
formance of a noble duty. Forever it is ours and even the foe- 
man loves a gallant antagonist. But what of the future? That 
lies with our children and our children’s children and upon their 
strength and intelligence and morality the perpetuity of the Re- 
public must ever depend. The lives of other Republics have 
been brief; Greece and Rome maintained themselves for only 
a few hundred years, while despotism has stood for ages and 
monarchies count their years by centuries. We, a world power 
now, must valiantly dispute imperialism for the future of civil- 
ization, must make ourself a living precept for our younger sis- 
ter Republics. 

You hear of the decay of the Republic, you know of the 
bribery of legislatures, of extravagance in the administration of 
government ; inequality of taxation; accumulation of enormous 
wealth through special privilege, giving private individuals power 
over the fruits of toil and the destiny of the artificer and pro- 
ducer, leaving him but a small recompense; of a lawless foreign 
element coming each year by the thousands, not to enjoy our 
free institutions, not to make this their country, but to return 
to their native land with their hoarded wealth after a huddling 
life in unsanitary surroundings, leaving behind the germs of 
noxious diseases and unwholesome and menacing conditions ; 
they accuse some of our statesmen of ignoring these maladies 
because they hold more dear the brand upon the dollar than 
the eagle upon the shield and the conditions of our nation have 
been compared to that of France prior to her revolution. : 


Vol. XXII — 28. 
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“The price of liberty is eternal vigilance” and whether or 
not these evils exist it is incumbent that we make all attempts 
at such menaces futile by demanding public and private integrity ; 
that official position be unstained and incorruptible and by 
stamping out the negligent and dishonest by public reprobation. 
The good, the true, even the beautiful, all are necessary to our 
higher aspirations and ambitions for long life and perfect gov- 
ernment. All virtues, divine and human, are embraced in this 
grand trinity and patriotism is the first of human virtues. It 
is a sentiment as pure and tender as a lily. It must be nurtured, 
not merely by gentle precept of eloquent speech, but by deeds 
done with noble purpose; it must weld the interests of all the 
nation and upon the heights upon which it thrives we must plant 
the banner of justice and equality. Beneath, and far below it 
in the lower ground of passion and arrogance, men may dwarf 
if they will, but each, must not only be permitted, but encour- 
aged, to climb the steep that leads to knowledge, self respect and 
competency. 

Let us continue to build monuments to our soldier dead as 
milestones of educative progress to our youths, pointing them 
to the deeds of their fathers, instilling into their souls the obli- 
gations that can but honorably be cancelled by achievements 
worthy of the sacrifice; let them meet arches and memorial 
shafts everywhere, in order that the fires of patriotism may not 
grow dimmed in their hearts, nor the American’s great love of 
country be quenched forever. Let us twine around our hearts 
each thread of our country’s flag until the sundering of. a single 
strand is as the wrenching of the heart from out our breast, 
vibrant, palpitating, quivering with life. Could lesser love be 
adequate? Did not our ancestors design it of glorious fashion 
and consecrate it with the sacrifice not only of their best, but 
of their all? Was ever emblem so beautiful as our Star 
Spangled Banner? Did ever ensign so fill the souls of men, the 
love of women, the sense of duty, the thirst for glory start such 
heart throbs as impels the humblest American to stand by its 
colors, fearless in the defense of his native soil and for its 
preservation hold it sweet to die? What legends hover around 
this symbol of protection, authority and power! On its folds 
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we see emblazoned daring and unselfish deeds of heroes who 
have scaled the walls of duty and gained the parapets of the City 
beyond. And, too, what a lesson it conveys! Its white teaches 
purity of purpose, its red typifies the blood which has been so 
freely shed in its defense, and its blue, with its constellations, 
reminds us of fidelity, fidelity to our God, fidelity to ourselves, 
fidelity to 


“The Star Spangled Banner, 
Oh long may it wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


These soldiers have not died in vain. Our nation of one 
hundred millions of free and self governing people will always 
be guided by their example of heroic sacrifice, and, recognizing 
the universal practice of justice, benevolence and national vir- 
tue, Providence will let its blessings descend upon us and our 
posterity “like unto the dews of heaven, unseen, unfelt, save 
in the richness and beauty it contributes to produce, and we will 
continue to walk in the path of the just which is as the dawning 
light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 


ADDRESS OF GENERAL J. WARREN KEIFER. 


I thank you, the local Post of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, and all those in authority here for the invitation to be 
present and to address those assembled on this historic occa- 
sion. 

This splendid monument just unveiled was fittingly erected 
through the bounty of the United States, the appropriation 
($25,000) therefor having been secured chiefly through the ef- 
fective efforts in Congress of Hon. William E. Touvelle, a 
Representative therein. 

Great nations and peoples have, in the course of the ages, 
erected monuments to individuals distinguished in War, as 
rulers, in learning, in science, the arts, for philanthrophy, for 
discoveries and for other things, but it remained to this twen- 
tieth century for two South American Republics, Argentina and 
Chili, to erect the first colossal statue to Christ—The Prince of 
Peace—to stand in a lonely spot on their boundary line on the 
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summit of the Andean Mountains, as a testimonial of perpetual 
peace between the two countries. 

This monument is also erected not so much as a testimonial 
to war as to the peace that has ensued since the bloody scenes 
were enacted here. They antedate the War of 1812-1815 with 
Grat Britain, but mark the beginning of an epoch which ended 
that war, followed by a Century of Peace with Great Britain. 

Our country has so far done little in erecting monuments 
to individual citizens, however distinguished, in peace or war, 
save as aided and inspired thereto by patriotic organizations 
and private individuals. However, it has done much to com- 
memorate the dead heroes of all wars, from Lexington, (1775), 
to the present time, in which it has been engaged. 

The total number of memorial monuments on battlefields 
and in National and other cemeteries has reached eighty-five, 
which the general government participated in erecting, this one 
being the last. 

Its erection, almost one hundred and twenty-two years after 
the first battle fought here, testifies to the patriotic spirit of the 
people of this day, and yet its earlier erection is not a reflec- 
tion on the preceding generations. 

The generations of the past have been charged with high 
duties and paramount responsibilities which they have heroically 
met and discharged with glorious results, and in the interest 
of human freedom and individual liberty. 

The United States, in its first century of existence as a 
nation, experienced about sixteen years of actual war, all In- 
dian Wars excluded, which is equivalent to one year of such 
actual war in every six years. Indian Wars have been almost 
constant from the earliest white settlement of America to a 
recent date. The battles here fought are ¢lassed as taking place 
in a purely Indian War, though there is evidence that English, 
(even French) influence had much to do with promoting and 
aiding in them. 

The Revolutionary War, of seven years duration; the War 
of 1812, lasting three years; the Mexican War, continuing about 
two years, and the Civil War of above four years, all in our 
first century, and the Spanish-American War (1898-9). with 
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the never ceasing Indian Wars, constitute the bloody annals of 
our now great and prosperous Republic. 

The settlement of the whole of continental United States 
was unique in more than one respect. The settlement or oc- 
cupancy of new countries or regions, in most instances, history 
teaches us, was, in general, by the influx of wild, nomadic bands, 
in a barbaric or semi-barbaric state, to regions of the world not 
inhabited in considerable numbers, if at all previously occupied 
by any human beings. Sometimes, it is true, a barbaric horde 
advanced and drove out an antecedent like barbaric horde or a 
partially civilized people. I am not now speaking of biblical 
historic movements of peoples, such as Abraham’s Emigration 
from Ur of the Chaldees to Palestine, though he took posses- 
sion of an almost uninhabited country west of the River Jordan; 
nor am I forgetting the Hebrew race in its return from four 
hundred years of Egyptian bondage to the land they formerly 
inhabited and found it occupied by an alien people somewhat 
civilized. 

Civilization originated and developed from the wild bar- 
baric tribes inhabiting Europe and other parts of the world, 
especially from the Goth and Vandal tribes that invaded and 
occupied Italy, Germany and Gaul. 

Here the reverse took place; barbarism was driven out and 
civilization was moved in. 

Under the conditions war, long, bloody, devastating and ex- 
terminating to the Indian race, was inevitable; and much white 
blood was necessarily shed in actual battle and in barbarous 
attacks by bands of Indians on imperfectly protected settle- 
ments.. . 

The justice and wisdom, if any, or the righteousness, in 
the light of Christian civilization, there was in forcibly driving 
back a barbaric race and in supplanting it with a modern cviliza- 
tion, it is too late now to try to fathom with any practical re- 
sults. It is, however, consoling to entertain the belief that 
it was accomplished in execution of a divine plan to advance 
the human race and to. spread the Christian religion. The 
treacherous, cruel and savage character of the Indian race in 
defending its hunting grounds and its tribal homes, hardly justi- 
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fies the aggressions of a Christian people. What race or people 
will not savagely defend their homes and native land from the 
usurper ? 

Those of our countrymen who fought here are not, in- 
dividually or collectively, chargeable with the initiation or con- 
tinuation on this continent of the policy adopted which led 
to the battles on this ground. They responded to existing con- 
ditions and superior orders, and, in a large sense, to an ob- 
solute necessity to go forth in defense of their own homes and 
firesides. 

In a great measure they engaged in war more justifiable, 
so far as they individually were concerned, than can usually be 
fairly claimed for those who are called to battle. 

The implacable Indians were constantly liable to be at their 
pioneer homes, engaging in massacre of families, tomahawk and 
scalping knife in hand, women and children not spared. 

And who were the pioneers on the frontiers exposed to the 
savage dangers, and what was their personal mission? First, 
it should be remarked, they were, aside from being of white 
blood, generally of no distinctive race of people as classified, or 
as coming from any one country or climate. Homogeneous in 
character, they were heterogeneous in race or blood. While 
white they, though some were born in foreign countries, were 
commingled, for the most part, in blood and in custom or habit 
so as to make an American in type, if not in race, and, though, 
in general, they were not highly educated in a scholastic way. 
they were patriotically imbued with the spirit of true liberty— 
not license—to act as they pleased—which, under the restraint 
of law, insures happiness, prosperity, peace and contentment, 
which includes all there is worth seeking in life. They, in a 
high degree, sought to live up to the true test of civil liberty, 
under law, in obedience to the second of the Savior’s divine 
Commandments: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” or, 
in other words: Insist upon your and your family’s right to 
enjoy, unmolested, protection of person and property, and, at 
the same time, and in like manner, insist upon the same right 
for your neighbor and his family. This test of free citizen- 
ship constitutes the highest ideal of human liberty. 
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Those who pushed westward closely after the Revolutionary 
War, which decreed the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to be right, and to be, we hope and pray, immortal 
and immutable as basic principles of free government, were in- 
spired by the achievements of that war and the greatness and 
glory of Washington and his generals and patriot soldiers and 
the great statesmen of the same period. 

They were not mere adventurers, but avaunt couriers of 
a moving civilization under the banners of the Prince of Peace, 
into a thitherto untamed region of the earth to there take pos- 
session and develop what had so beautifully and bountifully 
been prepared for civilized man by the Creator of all things. 
They crossed, with implements of industry, the Allegheny Moun- 
tains and the great Ohio River, and other streams, to become 
cultivators of the soil, to establish communities and to plant 
churches and to spread the Gospel where all could worship God 
according to the dictates of their own conscience, guaranteed 
by the provisions of the Ordinance of 1787 and the Constitution 
of the United States, which, through the prescient wisdom of 
our Revolutionary fathers, had then become written organic 
law. 

Major-General Arthur St. Clair, who commanded (Nov. 4, 
1791) in the first of the battles fought here, was President of 
the Continental Congress which enacted (July 13, 1787) that 
Ordinance. _ 

He had been a distinguished general in the Revolutionary 
War and he enjoyed the confidence of General Washington dur- 
ing that War and, later, while President of the United States. 

The Constitution of the United States was almost simulta- 
neously adopted (September 17, 1787), with the Great Ordinance, 
in convention, but it did not go into effect until March 4, 1789. 
The Ordinance was a Magna Charta, dedicating, in advance, a 
coming Christian civilization in the fertile and beautiful terri- 
tory Northwest of the River Ohio, for all time, to freedom, 
education and liberty of conscience. It was re-enacted by Con- 
gress, August 7, 1789, to adapt its provisions to the then new 
Constitution. 

The territory, then almost uninhabited by white men, was, 
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in area, 260,000 square miles, and included the now states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, with, by the 
census of 1910, 18,250,621 inhabitants, enjoying a prosperity ex- 
celling that of any other people of any age or country. Its 
sixth Article provided: 


“There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary serv- 
ice in the said territory, otherwise than for the punishment 
of crimes.” 


Despite many attempts to legalize human slavery in said 
territory and in states formed therefrom no slave has ever 
been rightly held therein. 

This Ordinance also provided for the descent of property; 
for extending the fundamental principles of civil and religious 
freedom; prohibited legislative interference with private con- 
tracts; secured the writ of habeas corpus and trial by jury; for- 
bade infliction of cruel and unusual punishments, and enjoined 
the encouragement of schools and general education. 

Though this Ordinance and the Constitution of the United 
States were in full force when (1791-1794) the war scenes took 
place here, Ohio was not, until May 7, 1800, organized as a 
separate territory and did not become a state until March 1, 
1803. Ohio in 1800 had 45,365, and in 1910, 4,767,121 inhab- 
itants, about 1,500,000 more than theer were in the Thirteen 
States at the begin ning (1776) of the War for Independence. 
There were then but fifteen states of this Union. Kentucky 
(not of said territory) was organized as a territory in 1790, 
with a population of 73,677, and became a state, February 4, 
1791. She furnished a principal part of the gallant officers 
and men constituting the armies who fought here in the several 
battles. In 1910 Kentucky had a population of 2,289,905. 

Vermont, admitted into the Union February 18, 1791, be- 
came the fifteenth State in the Union. 


St. Clair’s Defeat. 


The combined Indian tribes‘of the Northwest were more 
defiant, and numerically stronger and better united and organ- 
ized, with greater and more celebrated and influential chiefs, and 
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better armed and equipped for war in the years covering the 
times of the battles here than at any other period in their his- 
tory. There is convincing evidence that, while the treaty of peace 
at the close of the War of the Revolution (1783) brought that 
war to a close, there remained much animosity on the part of 
the English towards the new Republic, and the boundary be- 
tween the United States and the British possessions in the North- 
west was far from settled; nor was the Indian and English al- 
liance existing in the Revolutionary War wholly broken up. 
English military, and other, officials still exercised influence 
with the Indian tribes against the American—“long knife”—ad- 
vancement. They lived in touch with the tribes and their great 
chiefs. Some of the French who once claimed much territory 
inhabited by the Indians, remained therein late in the eighteenth 
century as traders and in other occupations, and they also ex- 
ercised considerable influence over them. 

Throughout the period of the Revolution, and earlier, the 
Indian had been made acquainted with fire arms, and had been 
taught their use in hunting, and in war, and in many ways they 
had been instructed in warfare, unknown to them in earlier 
times. Besides these contributing influences there was earlier, 
and at the time of the battles here, some wily renegade white 
men residing with them, such as the three Girtys, McKee, 
Elliott, and others, who not only made the willing Indian chiefs 
familiar with the modes of conducting war by our officers, but 
they participated in more or less commanding positions in bat- 
tles, not being inferior to the Indian in savage cruelty, even to 
defenseless women and children. 

The Indian wars had also been almost perennial from the 
earliest encroachments on the Indian possessions, thus adding 
great experience to natural disposition of the Indian to engage 
in war. The Indian tribes seem always to have been at war 
with each other, and only ceased it to combine against their 
common enemy, the white man, 

Just prior to the these battles the Indians had some, to 
them, significant successes against forces under General Har- 
mar and others which greatly encouraged them and gave them 
confidence of success. 
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Our forces operating against the English and Indians dur- 
ing the Revolution had always been comparatively small in 
number notwithstanding the marvelous successes (1778-9) of 
General George Rogers Clark, at Vincennes, Cahokia, etc., 
against Governor Hamilton and his Indian allies. 

The Mohawk chief, Joseph Brant, the most sagacious of 
Indian chiefs by education, and in influence in uniting the tribes, 
was in the full vigor of his career. He participated—so states 
his biographer Stone—in the first battle here, but not in chief 
command. Tecumseh, later the most noted Shawnee chief, per- 
haps ranking as the greatest of all Indian chiefs, participated in 
St. Clair’s defeat, though then but young. 

And the celebrated Shawnee chief, Blue Jacket, led the war- 
riors of his tribe in the battle. Buckongahelas, the greatest of 
the Delawares, led his tribal warriors. So Black Eagle of the 
Wyandots. | 

There was a close alliance of the Miamis, Delawares, Wyan- 
dots, Ottawas, Pottowatomies, Sacs and Foxes and Shawnees 
with other associated tribes. They constituted the most for- 
midable and most successful combination of Indians for war 
ever formed on this continent. Tecumseh’s later (1811) attempt 
to form a general Indian Confederacy to oppose the white was 
largely a failure in comparison. Still other celebrated great 
chiefs participated in the campaign and battle, leading war- 
riors of their respective tribes. 

To the shame and disgrace, as already noted, the renegades, 
Simon Girty, Alexander McKee and Matthew Elliott aided and 
participated in the equipping, organizing and in conducting the 
campaign and battle resulting in St. Clair’s defeat. Still other 
such renegades, less conspicuous, participated. therein, 

The actual number of Indians engaged in the battle is un- 
known. Girty estimated them at above 1200 Indians; and with 
them there were some Canadian and half breeds, variously 
organized; some were engaged in the important business of 
spies. Tecumseh is said to have been so engaged and to have 
noted and reported the hourly movement of St. Clair’s army 
to this fafal field. 

The general command, however, of all the Indian forces 
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in the campaign and battle was under the celebrated Miami chief, 
Little Turtle, then about thirty-nine years of age, (born on Eel 
River, 1752), who possessed extraordinary ability and by long 
warlike experience, much Indian sagacity and capacity to com- 
mand. So seldom have Indians been known to openly attack, 
especially by night, an organized army of white soldiers that, 
notwithstanding Little Turtle’s admitted experience and ability 
in war, it has always been claimed that the attack was planned 
by a white man. 

The long dangerous state of the Northwestern frontier, 
even including the then (1791) state of Kentucky south of the 
Ohio River, together with frequent massacres by Indians and 
some disasters of our war parties, caused complaints to be made 
to the authorities, including Washington then President of the 
United States, and to which he gave an attentive ear. The Re- 
public was poor and still struggling with Revolutionary War 
and other debt; there was then but a skeleton of a regular 
army, and the times generally were hard and the people also 
poor. Washington, always interested in the West, and fully 
alive to the necessity, as well as to the duty, to protect the ad- 
vance pioneer settlers, having confidence in St. Clair, designated 
and ordered him to collect a sufficient force to chastise the then 
defiant combined Indian tribes. 

St. Clair had ample war experience, save, perhaps in In- 
dian warfare, such as was necessary to cope successfully with 
Indian methods. He was born in Scotland (1734) and was 
fifty-seven years of age when he fought here, and he was 
possessed of some physical infirmities besides that of age, though 
then of a vigorous intellect; and he was full of zeal and pa- 
triotism. He was hastily, perhaps intemperately, censured and 
unjustly by Washington for a time, for a supposed want of vigil- 
ance and watchfulness through scouts and spies, to avoid sur- 
prise and consequent disaster. 

In reaching the conclusion that St. Clair’s army was, through 
negligence and incompetency, allowed to be surprised, there is 
danger of doing him and Major-General Richard Butler of 
Kentucky, the second in command, Colonel Oldham and other 
of his distinguished officers and soldiers great injustice. That 
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there was a surprise attack is not even well established as dis- 
tinguished from what appears always from an energetic army 
making a general attack upon an opposite army, especially 
when made in the night time. Such attacks have taken place, 
in some sense, in all great wars, and they are absolutely un- 
avoidable, even in a generally open country, when proper se- 
crecy of movement and purpose has been kept. The advantage 
of cover in the dense forest, where there were no roads or 
known lines of march to traverse, was with the enemy. The 
Indians were not impeded in movement by artillery and supply 
wagons and horses and the like impediments to secrecy in move- 
ment and camping. They, on the contrary, were not embar- 
rassed by anything. They were not required to camp, feed in 
a body or provide for man and beast as is necessary in an 
organized civilized army. Little Turtle’s Indian forces, in this 
situation, being thus free to act, made it almost impossible to 
guard against a seeming or real surprise, especially by a night 
attack. 

Preparedness for battle in the event of sudden attack is of 
the first importance, by day or night, but there is no satisfactory 
evidence conclusively showing St. Clair’s army was not as ad- 
vantageously placed and instructed as the lateness of the sea- 
son, its numbers, separate organizations and the character of 
the troops would permit, and with the necessary advance guards 
and sentinels in proper place to prevent surprise. 

The fact thay a general and simultaneous attack was made 
by the Indians under their respective tribal chiefs, and executed 
as it was by the best of Indian stealth and energy, necessarily 
gave it the appearance, and it had the effect, of a surprise. No 
vigilance or advantageous posting of troops, pickets or guards 
could have averted the attack made, or, under the circumstances, 
averted the disastrous results; and the conduct of the officers 
and soldiers of St. Clair’s army proves this to be true. 

The defeat must be attributed, not to the character of the 
attack alone, but to the active skill and bravery by which the 
Indians were led and fought, and in part to the want of trained 
soldiers for such warfare, if, indeed, they for the most part, 
were trained in any proper sense for battle at all, for want 
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of time and opportunity. Without placing censure anywhere, 
St. Clair’s army was far from efficient by reason of its too 
hasty organization to be relied on to meet successfully such a 
formidable Indian attack, whether there was a surprise or not, 
as was made upon it. 

The soldiers of Gettysburg (July, 1863,) of either army, 
well led as they were, would have been unequal to the shock 
of battle in the Wilderness, (May, 1864). The enemy must 
often be taken into account in determining the responsibility for 
the result in any contest, in peace or war. 

We are too often prone to attribute defeat in any cause 
to the misconduct or neglect of our friends, and rarely to the 
superior skill and energy of the opposition. 

President Lincoln (1863), in passing on a report made in- 
volving the conduct of a distinguished general (Milroy), used 
this wise language: 


“Serious blame is not necessarily due to any serious 
disaster.” 


The men and officers were brave and met death as patriot- 
ically and heroically as though they had been the most sea- 
soned soldiers that ever went to battle, or had fought, fell and 
died on a field of their own victory. 

St. Clair, as directed by Washington early in 1791, made 
strenuous efforts to organize a sufficient force for a formidable 
expedition to the Miami towns on the upper Maumee, to punish 
and overawe the Indians of the region to be traversed from 
Fort Washington (Cincinnati), the place of rendezvous. 
Special levies, militia, and some so-called regulars, were to con- 
stitute his army for this purpose. In general, both the few 
regulars and the militia were not of the more substantial yeo- 
manry of the country. The number intended for the invasion 
was fixed at 3000, but by May 17, 1791, but 2300 had assembled 
at Fort Washington, and they were then moved forward to the 
but recently erected Fort Hamilton on the Miami River where 
a small advance detachment had been sent. 

I do not believe Washington Irving’s exculpatory descrip- 
tive denunciation of the soldiers assembled there further than 
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that they were, through no fault of theirs or of their officers, 
untrained for campaigning or for war, and that they were not 
well clothed or fed, and were unused to the severe exposures 
and trying hardships of the campaign before them. The con- 
ditions caused many to desert, and it may be naturally explained 
that only about 1400 effectives reached the battle field the night 
before the disaster, and they were much enfeebled and more 
or less disqualified to meet an irregular battle in the timber 
with Indians whose whole life had been a constant training in 
exactly that kind of endurance, hardship and warfare. The 
patriotism and personal bravery of St. Clair, and his officers 
remain unquestioned; and their unfortunate condition and posi- 
tion demands charity and commiseration rather than severe judg- 
ment. 


President Washington on first hearing of St. Clair’s defeat 
momentarily was inclined to condemn him for negligently suf- 
fering a surprise, then recovering his usual equanimity he largely 
exonerated him and his officers from serious blame, and later 
honored St. Clair by reappointing him Governor of the North- 
west Territory. 


Coincident with this situation and condition of this hastily 
assembled small untrained body of soldiers, General St. Clair, 
their commander, became much broken in health, hardly abie 
to mount or sit upon his horse, and Major-General Richard 
Butler, the second in command, also unfortunately fell into ill 
health, almost disqualifying him from any active duty. 

Both generals, afflicted and ill as each was, boldly faced and 
discharged their duty in the midst of danger, St. Clair having 
three horses in succession shot from under him, and General 
Butler was first wounded severely then tomahawked to death, 
and scalped. 

The encampment the night before the battle seems to have 
been as well chosen as the situation permitted, though, possibly, 
in the light of events and subsequent discoveries, it might have 
been better chosen to resist the actual attack made, but the ne- 
cessity of placing artillery and the supply trains and the dis- 
position of horses, etc., necessarily required massing; and who 
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can now say, all things considered, that there was any negligence 
or lack of judgment. 


I cannot attempt to describe the battle further than to 
say St. Clair’s army, exposed as it was to the practiced, un- 
erring rifle-fire, almost always from behind trees, of the In- 
dians who encircled our army for the most part, maintained a 
stubborn, though hopeless, battle for above three hours. The 
resistance was great, notwithstanding the losses by death and 
wounds in the early part of the engagement. The Indians 
were so far held at bay and driven back as to enable a retreat 
to be made, carrying away many of the wounded, after first 
breaking through the cordon of warriors that surrounded 
them. The enemy, too suffered irreparable losses in killed and 
wounded on this field. Some of their bravest warriors here 
fell. Long after this battle, as history tells us, Indians of all 
the tribes who were represented here mourned the death of 
chiefs and warriors who died on this now peaceful field. 

This was the last signal triumph of the long Indian wars 
for the Indian tribes alone or in alliance with British forces for 
the retention of the Northwest territory though the war there- 
for did not wholly cease until twenty-two years later—not until 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, of immortal fame (Sept. 10, 
1813), defeated and captured the British fleet (under Barclay 
of Trafalgar fame), on Lake Erie, and Major-General Wm. 
Henry Harrison on Canadian soil (Oct. 5, 1813), defeated the 
combined British and Indian forces at the decisive battle of the 
Thames, which led to the treaty of peace at Ghent, December 
24, 1814, succeeded by now almost a century of peace with 
Great Britain, and whereby the northern boundary of the 
Northwest territory was definitely established. 

The succeeding battles here, June 30th and July rst, 1794, 
incident to General Anthony Wayne’s campaign, were gallant 
defenses by a detachment of his better prepared and organized 
army, each testifying to the valor of those who fought here 
and mingled their blood in the same soil where St. Clair’s officers 
and soldiers, in final sacrifice, paid their last penalty of devotion 
to duty and country. 
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There is no room for unfavorable comparison of the 
heroism of the officers and soldiers who fought here under 
St. Clair and those of Wayne’s army who fought here later.: 
Nor do we take a laurel from General Anthony Wayne or his 
gallant and skillful officers and soldiers who made the cam- 
paign of 1794 and defeated the Indians so completely here and 
at Fallen Timbers, Aug. 20, 1794, which led to the treaty of 
Greenville (1795) where it was proclaimed that the participants 
of both armies were entitled to equal honor. 

Wayne was justly given great credit for his precipitancy of 
movement, skill and bravery as a commanding officer. He too 
was a trusted officer of the Revolution, We recall his success- 
ful night attack on the British at Stony Point on the Hudson. 

His army in his 1794 Indian campaign was deliberately organ- 
ized: Wm. Henry Harrison was his Chief-of-Staff, and other 
experienced officers and Indian fighters were with him, and the 
summer season was more favorable to movements with less ex- 
posure, and other favoring causes. On Christmas day, 1793, a 
detachment of Wayne’s army under Captain Alexander Gibson 
took possession of this ground and here constructed a stockade 
for defense, and called it Fort Recovery. While this fort was 
held by a small garrison under Major Wm. McMahon of 
Wayne’s army, it was assailed, June 30, 1794, with great fury 
by about two thousand Indian warriors aided materially by 
the British in supplying arms and ammunition, and otherwise. 
After two days’ fighting they withdrew having suffered a most 
disastrous defeat, and much loss of life. Here, then, it is said, 
Simon Girty last took an active part in battle with the Indians. 

A few words more as to General Arthur St. Clair. He 
was born in Scotland (1734); educated at the University of 
Edinburgh; studied medicine; became an ensign (1751) in the 
British Navy and came to America and was engaged in active 
service in Canadian waters, and under General Wolfe at Quebec 
(1758),but later (1762) resigned to become a citizen of Penn- 
sylvania. He there became a judge of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions and-Common Pleas, and soon held other responsible 
civil offices; and was made a Colonel of Militia in 1775, and of 
the 2nd Pennsylvania Regiment in January 1776; was made 
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Brigadier-General in August 1776 and Major-General in Feb- 
ruary 1777 in the Continental army, under General Washing- 
ton, and served throughout the Revolution with distinction, fight- 
ing in many battles, particularly at Brandywine and Yorktown. 
He was a member of the Court Martial that tried Major Andre 
(1780) ; was a member of the Continental Congress from No- 
vembet 2nd, 1785, to November 28th, 1787, and its President in 
1787 ; and he was appointed by it (1787) Governor of the North- 
west territory, a position he held by subsequent reappointments 
by Presidents Washington (1789) and John Adams (1800) until 
in 1802, just prior to Ohio being formed into a state—‘“the 
first born of the Ordinance of 1787.” Meantime he became 
(1791) Major-General and Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Army. He negotiated important Indian treaties with the 
Six-nations, etc., and faithfully discharged many other impor- 
tant public, civil and military duties. He fairly earned renown 
and in a large sense enjoyed the confidence of Washington and 
others in high authority, though subjected to some criticism in 
consequence of his defeat here. 

In 1802, on being relieved as Governor of the Northwest 
Territory (then consisting of Ohio alone), he retired to the Ligo- 
nier Valley, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, old, broken in 
health and strength in his country’s service, neglected and poor, 
where he lived and toiled as proprietor of a wayside tavern for 
sixteen years and until his death (August 31st, 1818), which was 
occasioned by injuries received by the accidental over-turning of 
a small wagon on which he was riding, engaged in gathering hay 
and grain in the rough mountain region of his home for sale to 
western movers. He was then eighty-four years of age; he had 
been, with little pay, about thirty years in his country’s service. 

Though possessed of a small private fortune he loyally vol- 
untarily gave it to maintain the war of the Revolution. It was 
never fully repaid to him. , 

Our proud, prosperous nation has been ungrateful, and still 
is remiss in duty and obligation to St. Clair and to his memory. 
There is no public memorial at his grave. Let this monument, 
on the field of his valor and humiliation, testify, through time, to 
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those who will enjoy the priceless boon of liberty he fought to 
obtain for them, in a substantial sense to his greatness, suffering, 
heroism, sacrifice and accomplished results for his country and 
the human race. 


Turning again to the scene of the battles here, it may be 
observed that they were characteristic of barbarism, in that the 
numbér of killed largely outnumbered the wounded more than 
number of killed largely outnumbered the wounded, more than 
modern battles, notwithstanding the general use of artillery and 
repeating fire arms, including rifles, carbines and pistols, also 
swords, etc., is rarely more than one killed to six wounded. The 
number of St. Clair’s army left dead on this field, as near as 
could be ascertained, was 62 officers, including Major-General 
Butler, Colonel Oldham, Majors Ferguson, Hart and Clark, 
twelve captains, ten lieutenants, and other officers; also 630 
private soldiers. The wounded numbered 280; the total killed 
and wounded being 972, out of a total of about 1400 officers and 
men, The bodies of the dead laid on the field, a prey to wild 
beasts and birds, and the brutal savage, until January following 
(1792) when a detachment of about 150 mounted men under 
Colonel James Wilkinson marched to the battlefield and buried 
them as best they could. 

Again in December 1793 a detachment of General Wayne’s 
army was sent from Greenville to this place and they reburied 
the remains of the officers and soldiers in their present resting 
place, on the field of their heroic death. The same detachment 
made a permanent occupancy here, and called the place Fort 
Recovery, in commemoration of its recovery from the Indians. 

In the severe and bloody battle of June 30th, and July rst, 
1794, already referred to, Major Wm. McMahon, the command- 
ing officer, Captain Hartshorn, Lieutenant Craig and nineteen 
other officers and one hundred and twenty soldiers, in all, one 
hundred and forty-two, were then killed, and, presumably, buried 
here to mei their mortal dust with that of the six hundred 
and ninety-two officers and soldiers of St. Clair’s army. A total 
of eight hundred and thirty-four bodies lie buried here to await 
the resurrection morning. 
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They fell when: 


“The soul of battle was abroad 
And blazed upon the air.” 

The virgin earth here became their fitting sarcophagus. On 
September 10, 1851, their bones were reinterred in thirteen gigan- 
tic caskets still on the field made famous by their death. 

This splendid granite shaft, handsome in its proportions; 
durable in its material; permanent in its foundation and pedestal, 
and simple in its purity and design, we now dedicate to com- 
memorate the last resting place of those of our heroic country- 
men who fell here and are here interred; also to commemorate 
the like heroism of those who fought and many of whom shed 
their heart’s blood here, and who have all long since found honor- 
able graves in widely different parts of our country. 

The immediate residents here; the visitors to this memorable 
spot; the succeeding generations of our countrymen; the stu- 
dents of the early history of pioneer and soldier life and all 
comers will also see, in this enduring silent memorial, something 
to cause them to honor and revere the devoted pioneers who 
blazed westward the highway of Christian civilization, amid 
dangers; using to that end implements of peace and husbandry 
as well as those of war. 

This memorial must now, with our advanced and advancing 
Christian civilization and progress, be regarded, not so much a 
testimonial to war, or human valor and glory, as to a succeeding 
era of, “on earth peace, good will toward men.” 

The Indian has largely disappeared in his savagery; his 
place is taken by a people educated in the ways of peace; science 
and art has tamed the hitherto unused natural elements and har- 
nessed them into control for man’s uses and comfort; discover- 
ies in medicine, surgery and sanitation have increased in the last 
half century the average of human life in our land from thirty 
to almost forty years. 

We are about to celebrate an hundred years of peace with 
Great Britain, and the world at large has grown better and wiser. 
Christianity is abroad with its banners of good will to all man- 
kind, proclaiming a belief in immortality, the Redeemer and one 
God ; and we, the successors of those who fought and died here, 
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are charged with the incident high duties that present conditions 
and paramount blessings have endowed us with, to, with the 
mantle of peace and progress enveloping us, avert war and its 
consequent destruction, devastation, bloodshed and dire suffering. 

Your orator, in a comparatively surbordinate relation has 
spent above five years of his life as a volunteer officer in the 
army of the United States in times of war. He has fought on 
more than one battlefield where more men were killed and 
wounded and more blood was shed in a single day than in the 
seven years’ war of the Revolution in the American and British 
armies. His voice and efforts shall be, to the end of his days, 
for peace, believing, that through peace national honor can be 
better preserved than through the dire effects of war. The too 
common expression—“In time of peace prepare for war,” if ever 
a wise utterance or a true maxim to be followed by a Christian 
nation, is now barbaric in the light of a civilization purified and 
glorified by the merciful teaching of the Prince of Peace. The 
maxim should be: In time of peace prepare to maintain it. 

Let us close the unveiling and dedicatory service today by 
standing, head uncovered, eyes turned heavenward, and by sol- 
emnly pledging ourselves to so live and to so discharge our duty 
as citizens of our proud and glorious country to the end that the 
life and blood sacrificed here shall not have been in vain; and with 
a devout prayer for universal peace on earth; 


“c 


* * * * until the eternal morning 
Pales in its glories all the lights of time ;” 


and that “liberty of law” as guaranteed by our Constitution and 
laws shall perpetually endure and secure manifold blessings to all 
entitled to their protecting power; and that the flag we unfurl, 
which has cost so much in treasure and precious blood, may be 
perpetuated as an emblem of a free people, testifying to all the 
world the glory and valor of those who, in peace and war, tri- 
umphantly bore it to victory in the cause of the human race. 

The far-reaching fruits of triumph in our Republic in the 
interest of individual and National liberty are only now be- 
ing revealed. The success of our Constitutional liberty has been 
an example for other nations and peoples. There are few of the 
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old autocratic empires and kingdoms of the earth now without a 
representative parliament chosen by the people. The once 
mighty and absolute rulers of Russia, Persia, Japan, China and 
other countries have been obliged to surrender a large share of 
imperial power. Some all power. But recently the Sultan of 
Mohammedan Turkey has yielded to a demand of his subjects 
for a share in the government. 

Let us devote our lives anew, today, to the duties of citizens 
of our republic; always paramount to the duties of citizens 
or subjects of a kingly power, and dedicate ourselves to those 
duties that may devolve on us, that we may transmit, unsullied, 
to posterity the blessings and liberty it has been vouchsafed to us 
to enjoy. 

a os 
DESCRIPTION OF MONUMENT. 


The new Soldiers’ Monument is one of the most beautiful 
and impressive shafts in the country. Towering majestically 
over a hundred feet in the air its grandeur is only understood 
and felt by those who have seen it. 

Its exact height is 101% feet, the shaft itself rising about 90 
feet from the base. The base is 35 feet square and varying from 
five to ten feet in height. A heroic figure typifying the early 
scout and settler stands on the western side of the shaft. This 
figure, nine feet in height, is one of the most impressive features 
of the monument. With face stern and unyielding, foot and leg 
striding forward, flintlock and powder horn in hand, it seems to 
be ever advancing toward that great west, of which this region 
was once typical. It represents the conquest of the west, the 
progress of the nation and the advancement of civilization, but 
above all it commemorates the lives which were sacrificed that 
all this might be achieved, and seems to cast over all surround- 
ings the calm and quiet of a benediction. Certainly there was no 
type which the sculpture might have chosen, which would more 
happily illustrate the thought to be expressed. 

On each side of the. base is a bronze entablature. The four 
bear inscriptions explanatory of the battle here, giving the roll 
of officers killed and other information of interest. 

The monument was designed by VanAmringe & Son, of 
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Boston, and the figure carved by an eminent sculptor of this 
firm. The material is North Carolina granite with concrete 
foundation. 

The park in which it is constructed bids fair to become one 
of the most beautiful spots of its size in the state. The beauty 
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and whiteness of the shaft is enhanced by the green of the shrub- 
bery, trees and grass which surround it on every side. Expres- 
sions of approval and admiration were heard on every hand as 
visitors beheld the monument for the first time and the com- 
munity may well feel a thrill of pride in the possession of such 
a monument. 























TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO 
STATE ARCHA-OLOGICTL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 





May 23, 1913. 





The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Society was held in the Hunter Society 
Room, Page Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, at 2 
o'clock P. M., Friday May 23, 1913. 

The following members were present: 


Mr. E. H. Archer, Columbus, 
Mr. George F. Bareis, Canal Winchester, 
Mr. T. B. Bowers, Columbus, 
Mr. H. E. Buck, Delaware, 

Hon. Albert Douglas, Chillicothe, 
Mr. C. H. Gallup, Norwalk, 
Mr. D. H. Gard, Columbus, 

Col. Webb C. Hayes, Fremont, 
Mr. Almer Hegler, Washington C. H., 
Mrs. Howard Jones, Circleville, 
Rev. I. F. King, Columbus, 
Prof. W. C. Mills, Columbus, 
Prof. B. F. Prince, Springfield, 
Mr. E. O. Randall, Columbus, 
Dr. W. B. Rosamond, Gilmore, 
Hon. D. J. Ryan, Columbus, 

Mr. J. S. Roof, Ashville, 

Mr. L. P. Schaus, Mt. Vernon, 
Dr. W. H. Scott, Columbus, 
Mr. E. F. Wood, Columbus, 

Dr. G. Frederick Wright, Oberlin. 


The meeting was called to order by President G. Frederick 
Wright, who made a brief address touching upon the auspicious 
conditions under which this annual meeting was held. He al- 
luded to the numerous acquisitions to the Society, such as the 
Logan Elm, the erection of the new buildings at Spiegel Grove 
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and Columbus and the enlarged growth and responsibility of the 
Society, which should be particularly congratulated upon the 
generosity with which it had been treated by the new Legislature. 

Secretary Randall was then called upon for his report. The 
secretary followed the usual custom regarding the reading of the 
minutes, by simply referring the members of the Society to the 
proceedings of the last annual meeting as published in detail in 
Volume 21 of the annual publications, beginning at page 468. 

He read letters of regret, as to inability to be present, from 
Hon. F. W. Treadway, Cleveland, and Hon. J. W. Yeagley, New 
Philadelphia. Mr. Yeagley is the new Trustee of the Society, 
appointed by Governor Judson Harmon on September 4, 1912, to 
serve until February 9, 1915. 

Secretary Randall reported the following Life Members 
having been admitted since the last annual meeting: 


Mrs. Howard Jones, Circleville, 
Prof. Edward Orton, Jr., Columbus, 
Mr. William R. Pomerene, Columbus, 
Mr. Leonard Marker, Versailles, 
Mr. Charles H. Lewis, Harpster. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


This report covers the period from the annual meeting, June 
26, 1912, to this meeting (May 23, 1913). 


MEETINGS OF THE TRUSTEES, THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND THE 
BuILpING COMMITTEES. 


May 25, 1912. (Executive Committee). Met at office of the Treas- 
urer, Outlook Building, Columbus. Present: Bareis, Buck, Harper, 
Mills, Randall, Ryan, Schaus, Thompson (H. A.) and Wood. At this 
meeting the announcement was made of the purchase by Prof. Edward 
Orton, Jr., and Curator Mills from Captain Hampton of the Philippine 
collection of guns, armor, etc. Prof. Orton was made a Life Member 
for his assistance in this purchase. Prof. Mills was authorized to attend 
the annual meeting of the American Museum Association, June 3rd, at 
New York. Treasurer Wood made a report of the collection of pay- 
ments by property owners abutting on Hayes Avenue, Spiegel Grove, 
for improvement of said avenue. 

May 30, 1912, Decoration Day. Ceremonies were held at Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio, at which tablets were unveiled marking the beginning and 
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the end of the Hafrison Trail across the neck of land at that place. 
The Society had provided some of the tablets for the monuments. Pres- 
ident G. F. Wright and Col. Webb C. Hayes represented the Society on 
this occasion and made appropriate addresses. A full report of this cele- 
bration, written by Miss Lucy Elliot Keeler, will be found in Volume 
21, page 345, annual publications of the Society. 

June 8, 1912. (Building Committee). Met in Society Rooms, Page 
Hall, Ohio State University, at twelve o’clock noon. Present: Messrs. 
Bareis, Mills, Randall, Ryan, Schaus, Wood and Wright. Prof. J. N. 
Bradford, architect, was also present. It was the third opening of bids 
for the erection of the Columbus building. Contracts were let to The 
Dawson, Construction Co., Pittsburgh, for $82,760; for sewer, plumbing, 
gas fitting, heating and ventilating, awarded to The Wm. Conklin Co., 
Columbus, for $8,497; leaving the sum of $7,460 for architect’s fees and 
incidentals. Mr. Schaus was authorized to consult with the Fremont 
authorities and properly adjust the settlement for the Hayes Avenue 
improvement at Spiegel Grove. 

July 17, 1912. (Executive Committee). Met at office of Treasurer 
Wood, Outlook Building, Columbus. Present: Messrs. Bareis, Buck, 
Mills, Prince, Randall, Schaus, Wood and Wright. Permission was 
granted Adjutant-General C. C. Weybrecht to camp a regiment of the 
Ohio National Guard for ten days at Fort Ancient during the month of 
August. The date for the adjourned session of the annual meeting was 
fixed for July 26, 1912, at one o’clock P. M., at Page Hall, O. S. U. 
Mr. Schaus reported concerning the adjustment for improvement of 
Hayes Avenue, Spiegel Grove. Report was made of the donation to the 
Society of furniture purchased in Cuba by Col. Hayes. 

July 26, 1912. (Annual Meeting; Adjourned Session). Report of 
this meeting will be found in Volume 21, page 468, annual publications 
of the Society. 

September 4, 1912. Governor Judson Harmon appointed Hon. John 
W. Harper, Cincinnati, and Hon. J. W> Yeagley, New Philadelphia, as 
Trustees for the term ending February 9, 1915. Mr. Harper succeeds 
himself and Mr. Yeagley to succeed Rev. N. B. C. Love, of Perrysburg. 

August 10, 1912. (Building Committee). Met in Society Rooms, 
Page Hall, O. S. U. Present: Messrs. Bareis, Hayes, Mills, Randall, 
Ryan, Schaus, and Wright. Bids for the erection of the Hayes Memorial 
Museum and Library Building at Fremont were received and opened, 
but the acceptance of any bids was postponed to a meeting to be called 
later at Spiegel Grove. 

August 16, 1912. (Building Committee). Met at Spiegel Grove, 
Fremont. Present: Messrs. Bareis, Hayes, Mills, Randall, Schaus and 
Wright. The bid of The Carl Steinle Company, of $42,668, less certain 
alternates, making net bid $36,656, for the erection of the Hayes Mem- 
orial Museum and Library Building, was accepted. August 23, 1912, 
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ground was broken for the erection of the Hayes Memorial Museum and 
Library Building. 

September 12, 1912. (Executive Committee.) Met in Society 
Rooms, Page Hall, O. S. U. Present: Messrs. Buck, Harper, Mills, 
Randall, Ryan, Prince, Thompson (H. A.), Wood and Wright. The 
salaries of the compensated officers of the Society were fixed at the 
same as last year. The Committee them adjourned to take part in the 
ceremonies of the laying of the cornerstone of the new building on the 
University Campus. A complete account of this ceremony is to be found 
in Volume 21, page 416, annual publications of the Society. P 

November 23, 1912. (Finance Committee). Met in office of Treas- 
urer Wood, Outlook Building, Columbus. Present: Messrs. Bareis and 
Weod of the Finance Committee and Messrs. Mills, Randall, Schaus 
and Wright. It was determined that the necessary help to be employed 
in the new building, when completed, would be, a curator, an assistant 
curator, an assistant librarian, a clerk in publication department, an office 
stenographer, two janitors and a relic room custodian. The following 
budget to be asked of the incoming Legislature for the first year (1913) 
for the Museum and Library was as follows: 


Heat and light ($500), salaries ($2,800)..................... $3 ,300 
PEE Gh NE GE IR aed diskncneddenndssde ds doe nes's 600 
ee eee ee ee ee nT 100 
re. SI ME SOE II oss ov. on ae hee nts sion oy ecisawie's 5,000 
Extra new cases and furnishings for Library................. 5,100 
Ol I oust cSekcorsbevesesmukges rckee pees kone 300 
hele Fac TEE IE AES One aaa ee er ee ee 3,000 
Field Work and care Of POSSeSSIONS.... .....cccccccccccccccces 2,800 
EE, pte cnnhntbindennehes xeenb int adh ones eater wrens 3,300 
INN MN OM 55 Solace: d ccarn' oy ob dee me wr -niwiel ds didlo O dloceu 1,500 
eee eee nD RE EE Ae ae 150 
Spiegel Grove, extra for replacing certain features of rotunda 

OE, PII oto cc et ulna ated as en eet enna Ss heals ee 8,000 

DEN: citunis rehodekehesuuce 6b4ne duksesrieads*ecbenins $33, 150 


For the second year (1914): 


NN AN TR in ke haa anata g's Sia al gibtacoals ge ae neh mam eee $2,000 
NR Hara tracers ites ooh alan sre ica aig LA Sek wise ieee 6,100 
ie I la ne ee ade eee eaandeebenen 200 
ee es ns cncles aes eesadhengs Sexwahs 200 
Care-taker and assistant librariat...........ccccccccccscccccce 1,500 
I I 65 ance gn a cate hk pare Ud Sauce eae wuld ee acsee 3,500 
Pete WOE GH CAPE OF DEODETEY 6.6 ono icc ci cecs ceeascecescces 2,800 


Es rig si ndtg Sida Pi wor sbc ie rehab sia ic nate te era paleine stan 3,300 
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Estimate of appropriations for years 1913 and 1914, submitted to 
Auditor of State, November 15, 1912: 


1913 1914 
Capreet CONNIE © ok sa Hin dence eo ane $6,400 $11,800 
Field work, Fort Ancient, Serpent Mound and Spiegel 
Grove (nothing asked; item following substituted) 
Field work, Fort Ancient, Serpent Mound and Logan 
SU MIE 56 once ancalet owente ae tiabeeny ecco 2,800 2,800 
RS | ona canchavcansetcdesstvGtcdekinkbeasaee 3,300 3,300 


Building for Museum and Library purposes to cost 
complete $100,000 (nothing asked; inserted to 
show previous appropriation and amount on hand) 

Building for Museum and Library purposes; equip- 

SORE GRE WANES oo 50553 whee: ac Pace eeonareet 11,000 

For erection and equipment of Hayes Commemora- 
tive Library and Museum Building on Spiegel 
Grove, etc. (nothing asked; inserted to show 
previous appropriation and amount on hand) 

For Hayes Commemorative Library and Museum 
Building to restore architectural features and 
SE 55h wi cncvdetctcuduhidabeiietinian 8,000 

For the proportion of the State of Ohio on account 
of improvement of abutting property of the Spie- 
gel Grove State Park, etc. (nothing asked; in- 
serted to show previous appropriation and 
amount on hand) 

For care of Spiegel Grove State Park and Hayes 
Commemorative Library and Museum Building.. 1,650 1,700 

For reprinting volumes 1 to 20, inclusive, annual pub- 
lications, for distribution to members of Legisla- 
ture (nothing asked; inserted to show previous 
appropriation) 





WON kiee tans sev acio eben awetewin Aro ee $33,150 $19,600 


It was agreed that the Curator receive, on and after May 1, 1913, 
the sum of $2,500 per year, this to cover all services to the Society. 
This action to be subject to approval of Executive Committee and con- 
tingent upon the Legislature making the appropriations requested. 

February 5, 1913, Governor James M. Cox requested of Secretary 
Randall a written statement of all meetings of the Society Trustees for 
the years 1911 and 1912, showing members present and absent. It was 
promptly furnished, including meetings of all committees, Executive, 
Building and Special. 

March 14, 1913. (Executive and Building Committees; Joint Meet- 
ing). Present: Messrs. Buck, Harper, Mills, Prince, Randall, Schaus, 
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Thompson (H. A.) and Wright. Messrs. Ryan and Wood absent. Mr. 
Schaus reported progress of construction by University authorities of 
tunnel from their heating and lighting plants to the Society Building. 
Secretary Randall reported action of Finance Committee (November 25, 
1912) and the estimates submitted to Auditor of State for appropriations 
proposed for the Society. It was agreed that the salary of the Curator 
should be, after May 1, 1913, $2,500 per annum, subject to the pro- 
posed appropriations. 

Secretary Randall and Prof. Mills reported the introduction by Hon. 
C. J. Smith, into the Legislature of a bill drawn by them, which bill 
provided for granting to the Society authority to condemn locations 
of prehistoric mounds and sites. The text of this bill will be found 
herein, ante, page 340. This enactment was passed April 13, 1913. 

May 9, 1913. (Executive Committee). Met at office of Treasurer 
Wood, Outlook Building, Columbus. Present: Bareis, Buck, Harper, 
Mills, Prince, Randall, Ryan, Wood and Wright. The death of Prof. 
Martin R. Andrews, on April 20, 1913, at Marietta, was announced. 
Mr. Andrews had been a member of the Society since 1896 and a Trus- 
tee by appointment of the Governor since 1903. The Secretary reported 
the result of the appropriation bills for 1913 and 1914 as follows: | 


Current expenses $5 ,000 
Field work, etc 2,500 
Publications 3,300 
Museum Building 10,000 
Hayes Museum Building 5,000 
Publications (reprints) 7,500 
Care Spiegel Grove 1,650 

The Governor, however, vetoed the item of $7,500 for reprinting 
the annual publications of the Society. 


Current expenses 

Field Work, Fort Ancient, etc 
Publications 

Spiege! Grove 


At this Committee meeting Mr. Henry C. Shetrone was 
chosen assistant curator, at a salary of $1200 per annum. Prof. 
C. L. Martzolff’s report of serious damage done by the recent 


. floods at Big Bottom Park was received. A similar report, by 


Mr. J. S. Roof, was made concerning damage done by the floods 
at Logan Elm Park. 
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REPORT OF CURATOR AND LIBRARIAN. 


Professor Mills read a detailed statement of his work during the 
past year as Curator, Librarian, and Secretary of the Building Com- 
mittee. This latter function required a great deal of his time and atten- 
tion, as he has practically been the superintendent of construction for 
the Society and given daily attention to the erection of the Columbus 
building, with numerous trips to. Fremont in connection with the build- 
ing of the Museum and Library at that place. 


He reported that the first shovelful of earth was dug by the Curator 
June 25, 1912, and the cornerstone of the Columbus building laid Septem- 
ber 12th; that delays in the construction were caused by the March flood 
of 1913 and a strike of the workmen engaged in erecting the roof in 
May last; but that the progress of the building has been very rapid, and 
it is expected that it will be in possession of the Society for occupation 
by October, 1913. 

The building at Fremont has not proceeded so well; strikes, floods 
and change of plans have caused necessary delays, so that it will be late 
in the Fall, if then, before the building will be under roof. 

During the past year the archaeological museum has had a number 
of additions as follows: Mr. Almer Hegler, Washington C. H., has 
made two additions to his archaeological collection, consisting for the 
most part of flint implements; Mr. Wilbur Stout, of the Ohio Geo- 
logical Survey, has added three different assignments of axes, celts, 
hammers, spears, arrows and ceremonials from Scioto county; the So- 
ciety has acquired the collection of Mr. Jacob Sayler, Hillsboro, which 
collection consists of several thousand specimens typical of Highland 
county and is rich in grooved axes and pestles; Mr. C. P. Thompson, 
Delaware, has added several hundred specimens to his large collection 
of archeological specimens from Delaware county. 

_ During the year the number of books in the Library has not greatly 
increased, but many rare volumes have been added, At present our 
catalogue shows 5376 volumes; last year 4855, making an addition of 
521 bound volumes. Of the above number of volumes received, Mr. 
Randall presented 98 bound volumes and Mr. Heer 47 bound volumes. 
The estate of the late Judge James H. Anderson, life member of our 
Society, through Prof. Edward Orton, Jr., presented 294 copies of the 
“Life, and Letters of Judge T. J. Anderson and Wife,” by Judge James 
H. Anderson. 


The chair then called for the report of the Treasurer, which 
was as follows: 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING MAY 1, ‘1913. 


RECEIPTS. 
ees ek Tee GeO Ts 6 satin vin ong dance eeeb occas eves $2,251 10 
I IN 6 coals avin sdecwaaResinkheeas asccdcriese nee 100 00 
Peres I SUN os ok nc occa t acest e caine os Sai aw ati 87 00 
NE IES 5 Sacincihicicoreva a buiodcoun kate ewe dissec ah eee ee 115 17 
NII 2 6 oa. tian sa ore ea es wo vin tenon ae aalwins ewan eines oe 33 75 
TIN yds cca oS a akon CMO On wins ticle imation ee uee 1 25 
Improvement of abutting property at Spiegel Grove State Park 761 50 
NE wile a alg Sccicia pddlc-a cals Ok wa dois Halder aetna aaa ete oo 444 58 


FROM TREASURER OF STATE, 


Appropriation for current expenses.............cecccccccccess $3,018 15 
Aogtopriation fof GuUnications.. 3... <6 io). case cies seve owe evaweec on 3,698 28 
Appropriation for Field Work, Ft. Ancient, Serpent Mound 
OO a rica s pias bon ere S odd oon wasn BOOTS 2,483 19 
Appropriation for building for Museum and Library purposes. 1,810 88 
Appropriation for Hayes Commemorative Library............ 1,384 49 
Improving property abutting Spiegel Grove Park............. 1,942 02 
EE scttctncsntiedamerdtnin chaeretbdapanccatae $18,131 36 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
INN NO gos icc a cacao bgin’s anes oo ge wide a ale wainieeubere eras $5 25 
ee I NRE MOD oo. 5 oo os dc ciawstcta o siieson s'e eaP a 107 24 
Expenses of Trustees and Committees.................0cc0ee- 417 25 
NTMI Speco 00S Soho dean sinectne bag Sloe ali salniate oistaco wea eral ate wa oi wae 225 00 
MN UMNO oS So tcctors.bd oa de ponla Sha weet puke hbcwe oe adone eens 333 80 
Improvement of abutting property, Spiegel Grove State Park.. 3,273 92 
IN INN 2 5 575 25! ons ore assis 4 oltals'on ores .0"Go kp nyo Brat iao 1,022 14 
tree Ses as chai ciate pie, diaee ae a wletat on iain Siew a RRO 56 82 
I ke ee Re eee yh ie ald in aomdel annie 3,701 23 
Salaries (3) (Treasurer, Curator and Secretary).............. 2,500 00 
2, er ee ee ne re Eee ae 342 75 
TIEN cco ad org acer 3 Rleceaohaaudie/aans clo a Oe al eal 163 29 
No bedi h nb whee ees knee edeee kee wee nee 256 15 
Duknne tor Museum: and LiIGt ary... .cccccncccscvevcveveses 1,795 01 
Fuepes Commematative LANEY... bees os occ ceccesccendesvesese 1,384 49 
I Sar ae ae Cae ivsnee abe eaneaenire 97 81 
MRO GO PUI FINE oi oo 5 v.85 0 ocenidcctcscedidcdeeess 660 00 
Se ee eS EE edwin dee cde sed apttaners aren’ 1,789 21 














ee 
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The Permanent Fund now amounts to the sum of $8,820.00. This is 
invested and drawing interest at the rate of 5% per annum. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. F. Woop, 
Treasurer. 


Treasurer Wood moved to supplement his report with that 
of the auditors, which report was received and is as follows: 


REPORT OF AUDITORS. 


Cotumsus, Onto, May 22, 1913. 
Hon. E. O. RAnpbA.t, Secretary the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society. 

Dear Sir:— Having completed the annual audit of the books of 
your treasurer, Mr. E. F. Wood, we submit herewith statements show- 
ing transactions for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1913, and the finan- 
cial condition of your Society at that date. 

The cash balance as herein stated, has been verified by comparison 
with the bank pass books. The certificate of deposit representing the 
permanent fund, has been examined by us and found as represented. 
The balances of various appropriations as herein set forth, have been veri- 
fied by comparison with the records in the offices of the Auditor and 
Treasurer of State. 

The statement prepared by us shows the balance of appropriation 
for the Hayes Commemorative Library to be $296,268.46; the balance as 
shown by the Treasurer’s book is $35,960.26, a discrepancy of $69,691.80. 

An examination of the records of the Auditor’s office shows that 
a warrant had been issued against this appropriation to cover an estimate 
given the Steinle Construction Co., dated March 11, 1913, signed by 
the Chairman and Secretary of the Building Committee. Evidently no 
report of this voucher had been made to the Treasurer, and as a conse- 
quence, no charge had been made against the appropriation upon his 
books. 

We find the books of the Treasurer in good condition, and, with 
the above exception, to faithfully represent the condition of the Society. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
Covert, McKnicut, & Co., 
By J. J. McKwnicut, C. P. A. 


[This difference of $6,691.81 mentioned above is explained as fol- 
lows: All estimates for buildings are paid direct by the State Treasurer 
and do not go through the hands of the Treasurer of our Society. 
When estimates are completed by the Architect and Building Committee 
a report is made to the Society’s Treasurer by said Committee, who 
makes the proper entries in his books. Such a report was overlooked 
on estimate No. 2 as stated.—Editor.] 
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Tue Onto State ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HistoricaL Society 
TriAL BALance, Aprizt 30, 1913. 


Dr. Cr. 
SG NING edn oo so aie nee dageabens $75,244 29 
Appropriation for Current Expenses............ $1,543 71 
Appropriation for Publications.................. 1,685 31 
Appropriation for Field Work, Fort Ancient, 

Serpent Mound and Spiegel Grove State 

ME sigs ado aos thinks vénede tekcnnteetes 65 28 
Appropriation for Building for Museum and Li- 

ON UII a oc tie ccccs feet Fics eeusiee 36,782 65 
Appropriation for Hayes Commemorative Library 29,268 46 
Appropriation for State’s proportion of improv- 

ing property abutting Spiegel Grove Park.. 5,989 88 
SEN 5s bhtdtiene se abith bead abe ide tes Bnuba Seber s 1,789 21 
a EWR POM ine no Sk ods cee edcewcsen ¥é 1,789 21 
Investment — Ohio State Savings & Loan Assn. 

Certificate of Deposit No. 57,518—5%...... 8,820 00 
NOE HIIIIEE . s.ncrsiude'n SS spacial ne deweGaaxcees 8,820 00 





$85,853 50 $85,853 50 


THE Onto STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HistTorICAL Society SUMMARY OF 
CasH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
Aprit 30, 1913. 


RECEIPTS. 
ree ea en eee $2,251 10 
Improvement Hayes Avenue— 

De Be PE. vin vic ose ceveresnros $137 50 

EE canbe ea ae sale Maids anes 125 00 

ee Mr ois cbs sdeensctadee 499 00 
———— 761 50 
FEELS PE POTN Tee 100 00 
Pe CI I on. nnn kc Sh vccctiswsessavas 87 00 
I aie none Ge huteidd dunes +nnenke sade 22 25 
IES ints biuret saci dedainwienaeilanns 126 67 
I Rare lari eg Seatac Wag tna neon Baie t ee Miladia kip'e o 444 58 
IO ee icicle ane tee Ciena daw awe bewhe es 1 25 

State Treasurer from Appropriations— 

For building for Museum and Library...... 1,810 88 

For improvement of abutting property of Spi- 
met Grove Biante Pua... ccc ccccccccscs- 1,942 02 


For Hayes Commemorative Library and Mu- 
CU cnc bendnidnteusducictides 1,384 49 
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For Field Work, Ft. Ancient, Serpent Mound 


Se TE IOS occ 3 06h retin canes 2,483 19 

OE IN, 5 bss Hide cv owe deeiasat ase 3,698 28 

DOE CONTE CEROROIE sonic occ ccc ck éscdervecces 3,918 15 

ee CR in a dpites teva neeeskseneee 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Transferred to permanent fund................... $660 00 
Building for Museum and Library................ 1,795 01 
Improvement of abutting property of Spiegel Grove 

DOUG. - bis 0,6 Verde d coackhwteeedas tr anwakteeeace 3,273 92 
Hayes Commemorative Library and Museum Build- 

OO ste nccvaanndbas veneer vwtetsviymlvesdehs 1,384 49 
Ne TE oc Sound ane Oatncedsn tant ters bbe Bombs 333 80 
ee IE ccs >, os wine < Reine bahee Sle asd ow erodes 342 75 
a Ge OMe. oo og seis See Sek biel s wee ceead. 163 29 
RN BN Pas acorce baa pendecscddciainames 256 15 
Be SD, BNR ans orn Deseo e ca need ennsrqntasere 5 25 
I o> giao a cas aay tac eee eng 3,701 23 
EE: 5 cisied hv dedonys bv eecditasctuapneenss 225 00 
BN UE EI, Ona kvn idesc rextctrsnecadens 1,022 14 
IN Sau Oo Spiess aie eget ce ad abn aaa aida mr ee 2,500 00 
PMORGIN, t0k | OM So igih a ws os oo cd plats ae eee 417 25 
Express, freight and drayage..............seee0- 107 24 
DE bs Sac avs cn Vddeed iva pi esse cccsdsibsogpeaeeyt 56 82 
Premitin on ‘Treasurer s BONG. 6. ..0.0065.60800 00 de 15 00 
I CRI ooo 0 hn 6 oth hn Cddei crewennnastecs 82 81 

GRU GeMOUOUOM 5s bc pore chee yawns 
Me PM. so oo 9 oon Seah rag oA Tue abel eee aoe 
CN ae BOK 8 ici ea rew bce tWidinsewenbee akg? $989 21 
Ohio State Savings & Loan Assn.—Savings Ac- 

SE FO Mos okie Pe donc 0cedeesp agrees 800 00 

$1,789 21 
I vsssw tances ce poetion ban Debs Pett onthsephanesendaununss 
ID 5 ic crickcarstcreeerdenetsshchiesmmktdntuess 


Vol. XII—30. 
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$15,880 26 


$16,342 15 
1,789 21 


$18,131 36 
18,131 36 
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Tue Onto STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HistorIcAL Society EXPENDITURES 
From BuILpING APPROPRIATIONS OTHER THAN THROUGH 
TREASURERS CASH ACCOUNT. 


FROM APPROPRIATION FOR BUILDING FOR MUSEUM AND LIBRARY PURPOSES. 
1912. 


Aug. 1. Estimate No. 1, Building Committee............ $1,805 00 
15. Estimate No. 2, Building Committee............ 1,073 50 

31. Estimate No. 3, Building Committee............ 5,516 65 
Sept. 16. Estimate No. 4, Building Committee............ 3,479 50 
Oct. 1. Estimate No. 5, Building Committee............ 2,461 45 
15. Estimate No. 6, Building Committee............ 6,650 00 
Nov. 1. Estimate No. 7, Building Committee............ 6,125 00 
15. Estimate No. 8, Building Committee............ 1,920 90 

Dec. 5. Estimate No. 9, Building Committee............ 5,772 20 
17. Estimate No. 10, Building Committee............ 3,243 30 

1913 

Jan. 2. Estimate No. 11, Building Committee............ 4,233 20 
17. Estimate No. 12, Building Committee............ 4,132 50 

Feb. 10. Estimate No. 13, Building Committee............ 3,243 30 
Mch. 11. Estimate No. 14, Building Committee............ 5,082 50 
11. Estimate No. 1, Conklin Contract............... 1,120 05 

Apr. 9. Estimate No. 2, Conklin Contract.............. 1,425 00 
9. Estimate No. 15, Building Committee............ 4,009 00 
$61,293 05 


FROM APPROPRIATION FOR HAYES COMMEMORATIVE LIBRARY. 


1912. 
Dec. 3. Estimate No. 1, Building Committee............. $2,655 25 
Mch. 11. Estimate No. 2, Building Committee............. 6,691 80 


$9,347 05 


Prof. Mills made a verbal report concerning the condition 
of Serpent Mound, which was visited in October, 1912, by Secre- 
tary Randall and Treasurer Wood, who found everything in sat- 
isfactory condition and authorized Custodian Daniel Wallace to 
make certain improvements. 

A written report by Prof. C. L. Martzolff on the condition 
of Big Bottom Park was read by the Secretary. It gave a de- 
tailed account of the disastrous effect of the March flood, the 
park being on the banks of Muskingum, south of Stockport. 
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The fence and gateway were washed away, the monument over- 
thrown and portions of the ground washed away. It will take 
much labor and expense to restore the same to its normal condi- 
tion. Prof. Martzolff was authorized to expend $100 towards 
the restoration, and report progress after that expenditure. 

Mrs. Howard Jones made a very interesting and minute 
statement concerning Logan Elm Park, how the members of the 
Pickaway Historical Society had labored to secure the money for 
its purchase, how they had raised a certain amount of funds for 
the restoration of the tree and how Miss Elizabeth Ruggles of 
Circleville came to the rescue of the Society and supplied a large 
portion of the funds for the purchase of the site. The details of 
this transaction and the transfer of the Park to the State His- 
torical Society are related in Volume 22, page 267, of the annual 
publications of the Society. Mr. J. S. Roof of the Logan Elm 
Committee was authorized to make a contract with Mr. James 
Shaner for the care and improvement of the park for three years. 
Mrs. Jones and Mr. Roof both reported damage done to the 
Park by the late floods. Congo Creek had gone on a rampage, 
overflowed its banks, carried away a large part of the park 
fence and cut channels across the driveway to the tree. Mr. 
Roof was authorized to repair the same. 

Col. Webb C. Hayes spoke at length on Spiegel Grove. He 
recommended new markers for the trees, described at length the 
condition of the property, the proposed dedication of the Mc- 
pherson and Harrison gateways, the ceremonies attending which 
are to be held on August 2, 1913, which is the date of the celebra- 
tion of the defense of Fort Stephenson, and he made certain sug- 
gestions concerning the erection of the Museum and Library 
building and improvement of the grounds. Col. Hayes moved 
that the Secretary of the Society extend an invitation to the 
members of The Maumee Valley Historical Society to participate 
in the dedication of the gateways, which motion was carried. 

Prof. Prince read a written report concerning the condition 
of Fort Ancient, which also has been the victim, to a certain ex- 
tent, of the late flood; the hillside in certain places beneath the 
fort embankments were carried away by the water and the un- 
dermining of the walls is likely to occur unless immediate steps 
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are taken to prevent the same. The matter was referred to the. 
Fort Ancient Committee. 

The reports of committees having been completed, the elec- 
tion of Trustees was held. Before any action was taken con- 
cerning the election, it was decided by vote of the meeting that 
at this election and hereafter the Society select as trustees only - 
those who are not to be or actually are salaried officers of the So- 
ciety. But this is not to apply to appointed Trustees. A com- 
mittee on nomination of Trustees was appointed, as follows: 
Messrs. Archer, Bareis and Gallup, which committee retired and 
after due deliberation reported as nominees for trustees, Hon. 
D. J. Ryan, Hon. Albert Douglas and Hon. L. P. Schaus, who 
were duly elected by vote of the members present. These three 
Trustees were chosen to succeed the five whose terms expired at 
this time, namely, Messrs. Baughman, Mills, Ryan, Schaus and 
time, namely, Messrs. Baughman, Mills, Ryan, Schaus and 
Thompson (H. A.) But three were chosen at this election, in 
accordance with the change in the Constitution made at the an- 
nual meeting of 1912, when the total number of Trustees to be 
elected by the Society was reduced from fifteen to nine, three to 
be elected each year, instead of five as heretofore. The Board of 
Trustees, therefore, as chosen is now as follows: 


TerMs Expire 1n 1914. 


Mr. H. E. Buck, Delaware. 

Col. Webb C. Hayes, Fremont. 
Dr. W. O. Thompson, Columbus. 
Hon. F. W. Treadway, Cleveland. 
Dr. G. Frederick Wright, Oberlin. 


Terms Expire 1n 1915. 
Mr. George F. Bareis, Canal Winchester. 


Mr. C. H. Gallup, Norwalk. 
Mr. E. F. Wood, Columbus. 


Terms Expire 1n 1916. 
Hon. Albert Douglas, Chillicothe. 


Hon. D. J. Ryan, Columbus. 
Hon. L. P. Schaus, Mt. Vernon. 
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Trustees APPOINTED BY THE GOVERNOR. 


Prof. B. F. Prince, Springfield, 1914. 

Mr. E. O. Randall, Columbus, 1914. 

Hon. J. W. Harper, Cincinnati, 1915. 

Hon. J. W. Yeagley, New Philadelphia, 1915. 
h Hon. James E. Campbell, Columbus, 1916. 

Hon. Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, 1916. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES, 


Immediately following the adjournment of the annual meet- 
ing ofthe Society, there was held the annual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, with the following Trustees present: Messrs. 
Bareis, Buck, Douglas, Prince, Randall, Ryan, Schaus, Wood 
and Wright. 

The officers for the past year were re-elected, without 
change, viz.: G. F. Wright, President; G. F. Bareis, First Vice 
President; D. J. Ryan, Second Vice President; E. O. Randall, 
Secretary and Editor; E. F. Wood, Treasurer; W. C. Mills, 
Curator and Librarian. 

The Executive Committee chosen was as follows: Messrs. 
Bareis, Buck, Douglas, Harper, Prince, Randall, Ryan, Schaus, 
Wood and Wright. 

The Trustees then fixed the compensation of the salaried 
officers for the ensuing year, as follows: Curator and Librarian, 
$2,500; Assistant Curator, $1,200; Secretary, $1,000; Clerk to 
Curator, $720; Caretaker of Museum and Library, $780; Treas- 
urer, $300. The matter of the appointment of further assistance 
after the removal into the new building was left for action when 
the requirements of the offices should be determined upon. 
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The recent appointments to the Board of Trustees of the Society 
have added strength and dignity to that body. Governor Cox on June 24, 
1913, appointed ex-Governor Myron T. 
Herrick of Cleveland and ex-Governor 
James E. Campbell of Columbus, for the 
terms of three years from the date of their 
appointment. Mr. Herrick was originally 
appointed by Governor Harmon. The high 
character of the personale of the Board 
has been unbroken in the twenty-eight 
years of its history. This is evidenced by 
its capable and disinterested work by the 
type of citizenship selected as its presi- 
dents. In this capacity such Ohioans as 
Allen G. Thurman, Francis C. Sessions, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, Roeliff Brinkerhoff, 
and G. Frederick Wright have devoted in 
turn years of labor, scholarship and duty to 
preserving the records and traditions of 
their historic State. It is therefore with 
undisguised pleasure that we record the new appointments as further 
evidence maintaining the high standards of the past. 

Myron T. Herrick, former Governor of Ohio and at present the 
American Ambassador to France, has been on the Board for: the past 
three years and his retention is of decided advantage to the Society. 
His life is one’ typical of the Ohioan of the nineteenth century. In a log 
cabin on a farm cleared by his grandfather at Huntington, Lorain County, 
Ohio, Myron T. Herrick was born on October 9, 1854. Both his parents, 
Timothy R. and Mary Hulburt Herrick, were descended from sturdy 
New England stock, and gave their son the valuable inheritance of a 
strong constitution, and an ambitious, persistent and positive mind. He 
received a common school education, after which he attended Oberlin 
College and Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware. 

Directing himself to the study of the law -he was admitted to the 
bar in 1878 and began practicing at Cleveland. Although successful in 
his chosen profession Mr. Herrick soon entered the field of finance as 
giving greater opportunity for his executive and business abilitv. In 
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Myron T. HERRICK. 
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1886 he was elected Secretary and Treasurer of the Society for Savings. 
Under his management the corporation showed wonderful growth. In 
1886 when Mr. Herrick assumed charge the deposits amounted to $12,- 
768,000; it more than quadrupled deposits under his administration. His 
success in railroads, real estate, tractions, and manufactures indicates his 
ability in financial transactions. For the last fifteen years he has been an 
officer or director in numerous railway and banking enterprises. 

Mr. Herrick was elected Governor of Ohio in 1903. He was the first 
Governor since Arthur St. Clair to exercise the veto. His administration 
was characterized by an excellent management of State institutions and 
his personal and official influence was exercised for the lasting benefit 
of the State. 

During President McKinley’s administration Mr. Herrick was re- 
peatedly tendered official positions which at that time his business affairs 
prohibited accepting. President Taft, February 15, 1912, appointed him 
Ambassador to France, which position he now holds. Aside from hon- 
orably representing his country, he has given special attention to a finan- 
cial system looking to farm loans on a low basis of interest. With this 
in view he has given much time and study to investigating the systems 
of the European countries relative to that subject. He was appointed by 
Governor Cox as one of an Ohio commission to report his observations 
and plans looking to some method of farm loans in Ohio which would 
assist the farmer in obtaining capital for the development and sale of 
his products. 

James E. Campbell was born at Middletown, Ohio, July 7, 1843. His 
ancestry is Scotch and English. On his mother’s side he is sixth in 

descent from Jonathan Reynolds of De- 
vonshire who came to this country in 1645 
and settled at Plymton in the Plymouth 
colony of Massachusetts. His grandfather 
Andrew Small was with Montgomery on 
his fatal expedition to Quebec. Both of 
his grandfathers were in the War of 1812. 
Young Campbell was educated in the 
common schools of his native town. In 
the summer of 1863, although not of age, 
he entered the Union navy and became 
master’s mate on the gunboats Elk and 
Naiad serving in the Mississippi and Red 
River flotillas and taking part in several 
engagements. The climate broke down his 
constitution and, after examination by a 
James E. CAMPBELL. board of surgeons, he was honorably dis- 
charged, returning home a mere skeleton. 

He was admitted to the bar in 1865. In 1875 and 1877 he was elected 
prosecuting attorney of Butler county. In 1882 he was elected to Con- 
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gress as a Democrat in a strong Republican district and was re-elected 
in 1884 and in 1886. In Congress he developed a national reputation. 
In 1889 he was elected Governor of Ohio, defeating Governor Foraker. 
As Chief Executive he was courageous, honest and vigilant in State 
affairs. It is to him as Governor that Ohio is indebted for the Australian 
ballot. He first urged the new law which gave secrecy and independence 
to the voter; it was the beginning of a series of reforms in voting that 
did much to dignify elections. As one of the movements of political 
progress it will stand as a lasting monument to his statesmanship. 

Governor Campbell is a man of great ability as a lawyer, a cultured 
historical scholar, and his presence on the Board will add to it dignity and 
strength. Although in his seventieth year he possesses all the vigor, in- 
tellectual and physical, of a man of fifty. 

Hon. J. W. Yeagley was appointed a Trustee for three years of the 
Society by Governor Harmon, September 4, 1912. He is a native of 

Jefferson County, Ohio, where his youth 
and young manhood were spent. He re- 
ceived a good education, his aptness as a 
student developed a talent for teaching, in 
which profession he spent ten years of suc- 
cessful work. 

While teaching he began the study of 
law under W. A. Owesney, a leading at- 
torney of Steubenville, and was admitted 
to practice in the state courts in 1873, and 
in the U. S. courts in 1880. 

In 1874 he located in Dennison, Ohio, 
and entered upon the practice of his chosen 
profession. After filling many private po- 
sitions of trust and confidence he was 
elected in 1884 probate judge of Tuscara- 

J. W. Yeactey. was county and served with distinction in 

that position for six years. Retiring from 

that office in 1891, he resumed the practice of law in New Philadelphia, 

and is recognized as one of the leading lawyers of the Tuscarawas 

County Bar. Although frequently importuned to accept other political 

positions he has steadily refused, preferring the practice of his profes- 
sion and literary diversions to the honors of office. 

Although a busy man Judge Yeagley has always taken time to gratify 
-his scholarly tastes. He is an indefatigable student and is widely and 
deeply versed in literature, ancient and modern, and takes special interest 
in historical investigation. He is the author of much of the matter re- 
lating to the early history of his county and stzte published in the Cen- 
tennial History of Tuscarawas County. 

Judge Yeagley is frank and unassuming; as a speaker he is fluent, 
forcible and impressive; he is domestic in his tastes and his happiest 
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hours are spent with his family at home, where his large library is a 
notable attraction. 

His appointment as Trustee is regarded by the people who know 
him well as an eminently appropriate one. 

Albert Douglas of Chillicothe was elected by the Board of Trustees 
to serve as one of their number for the term of three years from May 
28, 1913. He was born in Chillicothe, 
Ohio, on April 25, 1852. He is descended 
from patriotic New Englanders, his 
great-grandfather having served in a 
Connecticut regiment in the Revolution, 
and his grandfather, Richard Douglas, 
well-known in early Ohio history, being 
in the War of 1812. 

Mr. Douglas’s early education was 
gained in the public schools of his home 
town. In 1872 he was graduated from 
Kenyon Coilege with the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. Two years later he had 
completed his course at the Harvard Law 
School and was admitted to the bar. 
The young lawyer returned to Chilli- 
cothe and opened his office. In 1876 he 
was elected prosecuting attorney on the 
Republican ticket, although the county 
was then largely Democratic. His ability was so appreciated by the people 
that he was re-elected in 1878. Receiving the office of presidential elector- 
-at-large in 1896, he was also honored by election to the chairmanship of 
the Ohio college. Mr. Douglas was a candidate for Governor in 1899, but 
was defeated by Governor Nash. During his political activity, however, 
he did not neglect his former interests, for he was made a trustee of his 
Alma Mater, Kenyon College, and also of Ohio University. Both colleges 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, Ohio in 1905, 
Kenyon in 1906. 

Mr. Douglas was elected in 1907 a member of Congress from the 
11th District of Ohio, and served until 1911. At the close of his term, 
‘he resumed the practice of law in Chillicothe, his present home. 





ALBERT DOUGLAS. 





MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSEUMS. 
1913. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Museums 
was held in Philadelphia beginning Tuesday, June 3rd, and ending Thurs- 
day evening, June 5th. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:00 o’clock by the president, 
Mr. Henry L. Ward, Director of the Milwaukee Public Museum and the 
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roll call showed that practically all of the museums of the United States 
and Canada had a representative present. 

For an hour before the meeting was called to order the members 
gathered in the Assembly hall at the Academy of Natural Sciences for 
registration and exchange of greetings, for practically all of the members 
have attended the annual sessions from year to year and therefore this 
opportunity of greeting the old members as well as the new is a great 
satisfaction to all. 

This is the second meeting of the association in Philadelphia, the city 
having more museums than any other in the United States, and the mem- 
bers were all anxious to note the improvement in museum display since 
our meeting here four years ago. While all show advancement in museum 
technic, only one, the Academy of Natural Science, 19th and Race streets 
has had an addition to its building which gives a new library, an audi- 
ence room, and much needed laboratory rooms. 

The programme for the first session was carried out as follows: 

“Industrial Museums for American Cities”, by Prof. Franklin W. 
Hooper, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

“A Group Showing Animals of the Wharf Piles’, by R. W. Miner, 
American Museum of Natural History. : 

“Meteorite Collecting and Collections”, by Dr. O..C. Ferrington, Field 
Museum. 

“A Method of Mounting Wet Specimens Showing their Natural 
Environment”, by C. F. Silvester, Zoology Museum, Princeton. 

“Use of Museum Resources in Public Instruction”, by Witmer Stone, 
Academy of Natural Sciences. 

After luncheon, which was served by the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
the members inspected the Library and Museum. The remainder of the 
afternoon was spent in visiting the Masonic Temple Museum, Inde- 
pendence Hall, Carpenter Hall, and the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
At the Masonic Temple, Hon. John Wanamaker was introduced to the 
members and he explained the valuable specimens on exhibition in the 
various cases in the Museum. At the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
all were privileged to visit the large fire-proof manuscript and letter room 
and here we were permitted to examine the many old manuscripts and 
letters of national interest among them being the first letter of record 
written by President George Washington and the last letter written by 
him the day before his death. 

The evening session was held at the Academy of Natural Sciences 
and the following papers were presented: 

“Observations in European Museums of Art”, by Benjamin Ives Gil- 
man, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

“Museum Work at the Capital of Canada”, by H. I. Smith, Geological 
Survey, Ottawa, Canada. 

“Museum of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society”, 
by William C. Mills, Curator of the Society, Columbus, Ohio. 
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“Ichthyological Explorations in Colombia”, by Dr. C. H. Eigemann, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

The morning session of Wednesday, June 4th, was held at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum, 33rd and Spruce Streets, and the fol- 
lowing papers were read: 

“Why this Association Should Promote Museum Extension Work”, 
by W. B. Ashley, Demorest, New York. 

“The Museums and the Boy Scouts”, by Charles Louis Pollard, Staten 
Island Association of Arts and Sciences. 

The Association adjourned at 1:00 o’clock for luncheon at the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum. After luncheon a session was held in the 
Library of the Commercial Museum and the following papers read: 

“Museum Work for the Boy Scouts”, by William L. Fisher, Com- 
mercial Museum. 

“Insurance, Retiring Allowances and Pensions for Museum Men”, 
by Dr. M. J. Greenman, Wistar Institute. 

The meeting adjourned to visit the Museum of the Wistar Institute 
of Anatomy. 4 

The evening session was a round table discussion held in the red 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford. The following subjects were fully 
discussed : 

“How to Prevent Greasy Deposits on the Inside of Glass Cases”, by 
Dr. E. A. Barber, Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, 
Philadelphia. 

“What Materials and Colors are Most Desirable for Cases, Frames, 
and Linings?”, by Dr. E. A. Barber, Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Guides or Docents in Museums”, by Miss Anna Gallup, Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

“Has the General Museum a Field of Usefulness Outside that of 
General Education?”, by Mr. Frederick L. Lewton, United States Na- 
tional Museum. 

“Cooperation between Science Museums, Art Galleries, Libraries, and 
Historical Societies”, by Mr. Henry R. Howland, Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences. 

“Cooperation between Trustees and Executive Officers”, by Dr. 
Arthur Hollick, New York Botanical Garden. 

“Should Small Museums Confine Themselves to Local Collections ?”, 
by William C. Mills, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
Columbus, O. 

“Time and Cost Accounting for Museums”, by Mr. Henry L. Ward, 
Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The third day’s session was held at the Academy of Fine Arts. The 
following papers were read: 

“Needless Regulations in Museums”, by Dr. A. R. Crook, Illinois 
State Museum. 
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“The Functions of Museums and the Question of Special Exhibi- 
tions”, by Frederic A. Lucas, American Museum of Natural History. 

“The Museum Point of View in Botany”, by E. L. Morris, Brooklyn 
Institute Museum. 

“A Celestial Sphere—An Appartus Installed to Promote Interest in 
Astronomy”, by Dr. W. W. Atwood, Chicago Academy of Sciences. 

“The Educational Work of a Natural History Museum”, by W. W. 
Atwood, Chicago Academy of Sciences. 

“The Deutaches Museum at Munich”, by Mr. Charles R. Toothaker, 
Philadelphia Museum. 

“Legislation in the Interest of the Ohio State Museum”, by William 
C. Mills, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus, O. 

The Association adjourned at 1:00 P. M. to Memorial Hall, Fairmont 
Park for luncheon. After luncheon the members inspected the Museum 
and were given an automobile ride through Fairmont Park visiting the 
Zoological Gardens and ending the ride at the Wagner Free Institute of 
Science. 





NOTES ON PERRY’S VICTORY. 


The centennial celebration of Perry’s Victory has practically occupied 
the summer on the Great Lakes. The recovery of Perry’s second flagship, 
the Niagara, from the depths of Little Bay, and its rejuvenation has been 
the chief sensational event and formed the central attraction. From Erie 
to Chicago it has been the central figure in the naval procession of triumph. 
The culmination of all these celebrations will be on September 10, the 
centennial anniversary of the battle of Lake Erie. 

Governor James M. Cox will go to Put-in-Bay to preside at the 
exercises in celebration of the anniversary of Perry’s victory. 

President Woodrow Wilson will speak for the United States and a 
distinguished Canadian for the Dominion of Canada. The oration of the 
day will be delivered by former President Taft, and addresses will also 
be delivered by Lieutenant Governor R. B. Burchard of Rhode Island, and 
Rev. J. A. Carey of Chicago. 

After these exercises the invited guests will go to Cedar Point, where 
a banquet, given by the interstate board, will be held. 

On the morning of September 11 the guests will return to Put-in- 
Bay. On this day will take place the impressive ceremony of the removal 
from their present graves of the bones of the American and British officers 
killed in the battle of Lake Erie, to the crypt in the Perry memorial, 
where they will be reinterred with international honors. 

Delegations consisting of the governors and their staffs, state officials, 
members of the United States senate and house of representatives, and 
other distinguished citizens from the states participating in this centennial 
will be present. 
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This celebration will be international in its scope, as it will com- 
memorate the equal valor and heroism of the sailors of both fleets partici- 
pating in the battle of Lake Erie, which was fought on September 10, 
1813; and also the fact that this battle marked the end of naval warfare 
on the Great Lakes and was a herald of the century of peace between the 
English-speaking people that will have ensued since the signing of the 
Treaty of Ghent, December 24, 1814. 

* * * 

These celebrations have the great merit of being incentives to his- 
torical study, and they form milestones in our recurrence to the past. 
This generation has almost forgotten the War of 1812. Two of its events, 
however, are stamped upon the popular mind, these are Perry’s Victory 
and the Battle of New Orleans. Every other fact seems to belong to the 
historian alone. Perry on Lake Erie and General Jackson at New Orleans 
are the people’s recollections of the War of 1812. Of the two events the 
former is the most important because it was the decisive factor of results. 
Every war has determining battles. A great historian has written a book 
on “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” In this work, written 
in 1851, Sir Edward Shepherd Creasy has described what he considered 
the great engagements that determined human history. He would have 
broadened his scope of vision and surrendered nothing to the truth of his- 
tory if he had included Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie in his work. The 
War of 1812 was practically and truly a second War of Independence. If 
Great Britain had won it would have been at the cost of American Nation- 
ality. It would have resulted in a loss of National territory and National 
power. Already through Hull’s disgraceful surrender, Michigan was a 
British pdssession. Ohio was invaded, and it was only at frightful cost 
that Proctor and Tecumseh were repulsed at Forts Meigs and Stephenson. 
Up to the time that Perry defeated the British on Lake Erie, the cam- 
paigns in the Northwest were purely defensive without positive results. 
General Harrison had created a splendid army for the invasion of Canada 
but it was impossible until the British were destroyed on the Lakes. 
Proctor and Tecumseh were at Malden with an army of five thousand 
ready to pounce upon Ohio in case Perry was defeated. Harrison and 
his army were at Sandusky Bay ready to recover Michigan and invade 
Canada. Both were within sound of the guns of the hostile fleets. When 
Perry sent to Harrison his famous message the whole situation was re- 
lieved and solved. The direct results were Harrison’s invasion of Canada, 
his victory over the British and Indians under Tecumseh at the Thames, 
the overthrow of English power in Michigan and the peninsula and the 
protection of the whole Northwestern frontier from British invasion and 
Indian depredation. The effect was positive and electric. It was recog- 
nized, as it was, as the decisive battle of 1812. It was so regarded by the 
British press. And it did not fail to strike the American mind in the 
same way. Washington Irving in the Analectic Review for December, 
1813, only a few months after the battle, thus wrote concerning it: “The 
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last roar of cannon that died along her shores was the expiring note of 
British domination. Those vast internal seas will perhaps never again 
be the separating space between contending nations, but will be embosomed 
within a mighty empire; and this victory, which decided their fate, will 
stand unrivalled and alone, deriving lustre and perpetuity from its single- 
ness. In future times, when the shores of Erie shall hum with busy pop- 
ulation; when towns and cities shall brighten where now extend the dark 
and tangled forests; when ports shall spread their arms and lofty barks 
shall ride where now the canoe is fastened to the stake; when the present 
age shall have grown into antiquity, and the mists of fable begin to gather 
round its history, then will the inhabitants look back to this battle we 
record as one of the romantic achievements of the days of yore. It will 
stand first on the page of their local legends and in the marvelous tales 
of the borders.” 

Surely Irving’s vision has been realized beyond its most extravagant 
hopes or dreams, and to the decisive battle of Lake Erie can it truthfully 
ascribe it. 

* * * 

There is an interesting incident in connection with Perry’s departure 
from Erie, where his fleet started from, which shows how unimportant 
events may control powerful results. There was a bar in the harbor of 
Erie that offered to Perry a dangerous and almost insuperable obstruc- 
tion to the floating of his vessels into the Lake; this was especially dan- 
gerous and doubtful to the Lawrence and the Niagara. Captain Robert 
Heirot Barclay, the British commander, had been blockading the harbor 
for a week. He felt that Perry could not cross the bar without much 
labor and time—if at all. Barclay was right in this assumption, for when 
the vessels were towed to the bar Perry found to his disappointment that 
the lake was below its usual level; that there was only four feet of water, 
instead of six, and that even the smaller vessels could not be towed over. 

Feeling secure in this situation Barclay on Tuesday, August 2nd, sailed 
away to a point in Canada where he and his officers were invited to a 
dinner. On this occasion he responded to a toast in which he said: “I 
expect to find the Yankee brigs hard and fast on the bar at Erie when I 
return, in which predicament it will be but a small job to destroy them.” 

While these festivities were held the young American commander was 
busy. J. Fennimore Cooper, in his “History of the Navy of the United 
States,” (Vol. II, p. 289) thus describes how the vessels were towed over 
the bar: “Without any appearance of unusual preparation, Captain Perry 
privately gave the order to repair on board their respective vessels and to 
drop down to the bar. This command was immediately obeyed; and at 
about 2 P. M., the Lawrence had been towed to the point where the deep- 
est water was known to be. Her.guns were whipped out, loaded and shot- 
ted as they were, and lowered on the beach; two large scows, prepared 
for the purpose, were hauled alongside, and the work of lifting the brig 
proceeded as fast as possible. Pieces of massive timber had been run 
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through the forward and after parts, when the scows were sunk to the 
water’s edge; the ends of the timbers were blocked up, supported by these 
floating foundations. The plugs were now put in the scows, and the water 
was pumped out of them. By this process, the brig was lifted quite two 
feet, though when she got over the bar it was found that she still drew too 
much water. It became necessary to ‘come up’ everything, sink the scows 
anew, and block up the timbers afresh. This duty occupied the night.” 

When Barclay returned from his banquet at 8 A. M. on the 5th of 
August, he found the Lawrence over the bar, and the other vessels on their 
way. He turned away, to meet them on the 10th of September, in a defeat. 
Thus an unwise dinner engagement gave Perry that liberty which resulted 
in his victory. He was securely “bottled up,” and nothing but the con- 
vivial inclinations of Barclay gave him the opportunity to free himself. 

* * * 

Perry’s Victory has been celebrated in song and story, and on the 
painter’s canvas. Indeed, as Washington Irving wrote, “The mists of 
fable begin to gather round its history.” It was made the subject of 
countless ballads; the Nation, states and cities vied in honoring the hero 
of the Lakes. The city of New York ordered the famous artist, John W. 
Jarvis, to paint a portrait of Perry in his boat on his way to the Niagara. 
He is represented with the banner of the Lawrence floating from his 
shoulders to the breeze. As a matter of fact it is closely wrapped about 
him under his arms. The most famous and best known picture of the 
historical event is that of William H. Powell, executed in response to a 
joint resolution of Ohio Legislature passed April 17, 1857. The State paid 
ten thousand dollars for this painting. The payment was authorized April 
13, 1865. Every Ohioan is familiar with this noble production which hangs 
in the rotunda of the Capitol. But it is purely idealistic in its construction. 
Some critics have undertaken to name the sailors in the boat. The only 
portrait in the painting is that of Perry. His young brother is shown 
by his side; he was not in the boat but remained on the Lawrence with 
the balance of the crew. Lossing states that he went with Perry to the 
Niagara, and Roosevelt adopts this statement in his “Naval War of 1812.” 
It is absolutely unfounded in fact. Henry T. Tuckermann in his “Book 
of the Artists,” (1867) a study and progress of art in America, gives an 
interesting history of the painting. He says the sailors “are genuine nau- 
tical types, models from the Brooklyn Navy Yard.” Powell painted his 
masterpiece in New York. He subsequently painted an enlarged copy for 
the Federal government and it is now on the East stairway leading to the 
Senate galleries. The painting is dated 1873. His studio for this work 
was in the Capitol, and he took as his models men engaged in work in 
that building. So that historically speaking, the famous painting of Perry’s 
Victory, outside of the central figure, is purely ideal. 

* * * 

One of the most impressive facts of the battle was the youth of the 

officers of the American squadron. Perry himself was but twenty-seven 
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years old; his subordinate commanders were younger still. Dr. Usher 
Parsons, the medical officer of the flag-ship Lawrence, says that “The 
average age of the commissioned officers of Perry’s squadron was less 
than twenty-three; the average age of the warrant officers was less than 
twenty years.” On the other side, Barclay was one of the British veterans 
of the sea. He had served with honor and distinction with Nelson at 
Trafalgar and was desperately wounded in that memorable sea fight. Sub- 
sequently he lost an arm in a naval battle with the French. His second 
in command was Captain Finnis, of experience and honorable standing in 
the British navy. The rank and file of his sailors were from the Royal 
Navy. The termination of the Napoleonic wars enabled Britain to send 
some of her most seasoned veterans to the States. Perry faced as for- 
midable a British fleet as any American in history, and for the first and 
only time in the history of Great Britain a British fleet was defeated, and 
the Union Jack hauled down. 
* * * 

The sanguinary character of the conflict has not been exceeded in 
American naval warfare. This was especially true on board the flag-ship 
Lawrence. It was literally cut to pieces and its crew was practically mas- 
sacred by the British cannon. Blood, brains and bodies were strewn on 
the deck. When Perry left his ship twenty-two of his crew were killed 
and sixty-one wounded. He aided in firing the last gun himself so badly 
was he situated. When left in the small boat with four of sailors, for 
the Niagara then were only fifteen sound men aboard. This terrible re- 
sult was due to the fact that for two hours the full force and weight of 
the enemy’s fire was directed upon the Lawrence. 








